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Decisions « « « 


HOW SHOULD U.S. 
COMPETE WITH RUSSIA? 


A new “collective leadership” in Russia since the death of Stalin 
— new high goals for Russian industrial advancement — new 
communist tactics in dealing with the rest of the world, especially 
the Arab Middle East and the “uncommitted” nations of Africa 
and Asia. In 1957 what are the challenges of this “new” Russia 
to the U. S.? If we are going to compete successfully with Russia, 
do we need to modify our own tactics . . . do we need, in 
fact, to shift our entire foreign policy? Here are the important 
questions about Russia that you, as an American citizen, must 
answer in 1957: 


x Can the U. S. compete successfully 
with Russia’s growing industrial might? 


Gg Why satellite revolts? 


Are we winning — or losing — 
the rest of the world to Russia? 


a What U. S. policies to compete with Russia? 











As a matter of background ... 


just before World War I and four years before communism . . 


can the U.S. 


compete successfully 


. Russia was a politically 


and economically backward nation just emerging from the Middle Ages. Constitutional 
government, with an elected parliament, was only eight years old. 82% of the people 


In 1913: 


lived on farms — but only % of the peasants owned their own land. 70% of Russia’s 


exports were farm products — the rest were mostly raw materials. Russia’s industry 
consisted mostly of Russian-built textile, sugar and similar Jight manufactures. Russian 
heavy industry had barely got started — public utilities and raw materials were being 
developed by Western European capital (French, English, Belgian, German). 


After two world wars and a revolution and after 40 years of Communist dictatorship 
. .. Russia is the second most powerful industrial nation in the world — second only to 


In 1957: 


the U. S.— and may be the strongest military power in the world. 


What happened when a foreign Western economic theory — communism — was applied 
to a backward, non-Western country like Russia? Here are some of the important facts: 


RESOURCES In natural resources Russia is one of 
the richest nations in the world: 


Russia is the third largest oil producer in the 
world. Coal and timber reserves are enormous. 

Russia has a surplus of critical minerals like 
chrome ore and manganese and has offered to ex- 
port some to the U. S., if we will “normalize” trade. 

Some of this wealth, like large untouched ore de- 
posits, are a long distance from the industrial cen- 
ters where they are used; but modern transportation 
can solve this problem. 

Russia, like the U. S., is not self-sufficient; it has 
to import natural rubber, certain kinds of cotton, 
jute, coffee, etc. But, again like the U. S., Russia 
has vast natural wealth. 

In population, Russia is also rich. In the forty 
years since World War I, Russian population has 
climbed from 160 million to over 200 million in 
spite of losses during World War II estimated at 
from 20 to 30 million. ; 

In area, Russia is the largest country in the world, 
covering one-seventh of the earth’s land surface. In 
farm lands there are about 2% acres for every 
Russian citizen — about the same ratio as in the 
United States. (This does not mean that the Russian 
citizen eats as well as the American citizen — Rus- 
sian farm output per acre is lower than in the U. S.; 
the Russian farmer is less efficient.) And vast new 
farm lands are under experimental development 
now. It’s too early to talk about ‘success.’ 


METHODS Communism means economic planning 
from the top. Moscow controls wages, sets over-all 
production quotas, authorizes the expansion of a 
plant or an industry, determines crop acreages, sets 
planting and harvesting times, monopolizes distribu- 
tion... Some Western observers say that the Com- 
munist brand of centralized planning is inefficient, 
that it produces red tape and creates waste. Other 
observers point out that, in spite of these drawbacks, 
Russia under communism has made phenomenal 
progress in building a modern industry although 
there have been dismal failures in consumer indus- 
try and agriculture. 

The blueprint for Russia’s economic development 
is a series of Five Year Plans. Since 1928 these Five 





Year Plans have established priorities for Russian 
industry, set goals and planned every step in Russian 
economic growth. The sixth Five Year Plan has just 
started. It runs from 1956-60. 


GOALS In 1946 Stalin set this long-range target 
for Russian economic development: 

Build heavy industry until, man-for-man, Russia 
outproduces the West. 

For a brief eighteen months, right after the death 
of Stalin, Russian Premier Georgi Malenkov tried to 
expand heavy industry and, at the same time, in- 
crease consumer output. But by December 1954 this 
idea was abandoned. The Russian consumer would 
have to wait a little longer. Communist party First 
Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev explained: 

“We must continue to develop heavy industry 

. . the foundation of the national economy, the 
source of the economic might of the socialist state 
and of its defense capacity.” 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 


When the new leaders took over from Stalin in 
1953 they kept the old economic goal (except for 
the brief period under Malenkov). But they tried 
some new methods. In agriculture, for example, they 
opened up vast new farm lands in Central Asia and 
began applying American farm methods, especially 
the use of hybrid corn. In labor relations they set a 
minimum wage for the first time in Russian history 
and promised to cut the work week to 41 hours. 
The minimum covers industry, construction, trans- 
portation and communications. At official rates of 
exchange it is $67.50 a month. (In_ purchasing 
power, according to Western estimates, it is actually 
lower. But it is undeniably a step forward for the 
worker.) In management they decentralized certain 
consumer industries like textiles, building. dairy and 
meat industries, fishing, etc. Under the new system 
these industries will be managed on a regional basis 
instead of from Moscow. 

The reason given for this shift is: 

“More effective management hetter use of 

available reserves for increasing output, and the 
fuller satisfaction of national economic require- 
ments.” 











silly with Russia’s growing industrial might? 


HOW DO RUSSIA AND U. S. MATCH UP IN HEAVY INDUSTRY? 


Economic statistics are tricky. There is a 
great debate going on whether or not Russia 
has the resources and technical know-how to 
beat Western capitalism at its own game — 
expanding industry. But the experts do agree 
on these points. Russia is already ahead of 
any Western European country in over-all in- 
dustrial production. Total industrial produc- 
tion is still behind the U. S. Russian labor, on 
a man-for-man basis, is about half as efficient 
as American labor; but about the same as ~ 
British labor. Rate of expansion in Russian % 
industry is faster than in the U. S. or any other — 
country in the world. Under ideal circum- 
stances, if Russia is able to maintain a forced- 
draft, rapid rate of expansion, Russia can 
narrow the gap between its industry and ours. 
As you discuss Russia’s rapid industrial growth © 





bear in mind that Russia is forcing its econ- 
omy to catch up. Japan did the same thing 
between 1890-1905. During those years Ja- 
pan’s industry grew at a rate of 11.4% each 
year .. . about the same rate as Russia today. 
The question is, how long can Russia main- 
tain its present pace? 


HOW ABOUT ACTUAL OUTPUT? 


In key resources — fuel, power, iron and steel 
— the West is still producing far more than 
Russia (three times as much coal, five times 
as much electric power, four times as much 
iron and steel). But these figures are for the 
U. S. and Western Europe combined. Western 
Europe is a little ahead of Russia in each of 
these resources. U. S. production makes the 
big difference. 


In 1950 Russian industry was producing 35% as much as U.S. industry. If the U.S. 
industrial boom continues . . . and even if Russia levels off in the next ten years to 


half its present growth rate . 
of U.S. production. The U.S. will still 
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Agriculture and the consumer — Each Russian Five 
Year Plan calis for annual increases in farm and 
consumer production, as well as heavy industrial 
production. But most Western experts agree that the 
only goals Russia is meeting are the heavy industry 
goals. 

Russian government statistics tell very little about 
agriculture but we do know these key facts: In spite 
of mechanization and the opening up of new lands, 
Russian farm production is lagging. One Russian 
farmer produces only enough to feed four Russian 
citizens (the average U. S. farmer feeds 16 people). 
Today in 1957 the average Russian has 20% less 
grain to eat than he did in 1914. There are fewer 
cattle in Russia now, per person, than there were in 
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WHAT ARE THE WEAK SPOTS IN RUSSIA'S ECONOMY? 


. . then, by 1965, Russian production will reach 77% 
be a 


head—but Russia will be closing the gap. 


ae 


Russia 120,000 


1914 (only the hog population has climbed). 


WHAT DO THESE FACTS MEAN ? 


Balancing out the strength and weakness of the 
Russian economy, what do you think are the chances 
that Russia will reach Stalin’s goal — to become the 
world’s number one industrial power, per capita. 

In our long-range competition with Russia, how 
important is it for Western European industry to be 
on the U. S. side rather than the Russian side of the 
balance sheet? 

What steps do you think the U. S. can or should 
take to make sure we stay ahead of Russia in the 
industrial race? 





why satellite revolts? 


How would you explain 
Poland and Hungary? 


The Communist-governed countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope — Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania — are 
often called Russia’s “satellites.” Yugoslavia was 
considered a satellite until Stalin’s break with 
Marshal Tito in 1948. 

For centuries Russia has worried about its borders 
with Eastern Europe; the Tsars felt the same way as 
Stalin. Eastern Europe is the historic invasion route 
to Russia. Twice in the last 50 years Germany in- 
vaded Russia along this route. 

In the closing days of World War II Eastern Eu- 
rope was liberated by Russian armies. At Yalta 
Stalin agreed (with Roosevelt and Churchill) to 
hold free elections in all these countries. But Stalin 
made it clear he wanted “friendly” governments 
along his borders. And the elections were never held. 
Communist puppet governments were set up in 
some. In Yugoslavia, then Rumania, Hungary and 
finally Czechoslovakia, Communists worked their 
way into democratic governments and eventually 
took over completely. By 1948 all of Eastern 
Europe was behind the iron curtain. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS? About 80% of all sat- 
ellite trade is with Russia. All the satellites except 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia were, like Rus- 
sia, underdeveloped countries. They had very little 
industry, relied on agriculture. In 1938, for example, 
the average Polish worker earned $96 a year; Bul- 
garian, $110; Hungarian, $167. U. S. per capita in- 
come for the same year was $519; Britain’s, $465. 

Communist economic planning is changing this. 
Since 1938 about a quarter of the satellite popula- 
tion has been moved from the farms to industry. 
Moscow has invested $5 billion in industrializing 
Eastern Europe. The accent — as in Russia — is on 
heavy industry. 

Russia’s blueprint for Eastern Europe calls for 
integration of the satellite economies with Russia’s. 
Here are some examples: 


Only Hungary manufactures and exports motor 
trains and buses of more than four tons. 

Only East Germany and Hungary make and export 
grain harvesters. 


Only Rumania and Hungary export corn combines. 


All the satellites get iron ore from Russia, most of 
their hard coal from Czechoslovakia, Poland. 


In June 1956 workers’ demonstrations in Poznan, 
Poland turned into riots. The Polish workers had 
many complaints — not enough religious freedom, 
police state methods, etc. But the biggest complaint 
was Poland’s low standard of living — mass unem- 
ployment, housing shortages, food shortages. 

Russian leaders interfered in Poland with speeches 
and political pressure — not with guns as they were 
to do a few months later in Hungary. 


But the Polish workers had their way. The old 
“stalinist” clique in the Polish government was 
purged. New “nationalist” Communist leaders took 
over and Poland’s economic policies were reversed. 
A new premier, Wladyslaw Gomulka, declared: 

“It is not permissible to favor within our national 
economy one of the branches [heavy industry] at 
the expense of the others [consumer industry and 
agriculture] . . . the loss of proper proportion does 
great harm to the national economy as a whole.” 


“TITOISM”? In 1948, when Russia set up its pro- 
gram for economic integration of Eastern Europe, 
Yugoslavia was not included. Marshal Tito (who 
set up the Communist government in Yugoslavia 
with very little help from Russia) was too inde- 
pendent. In Tito’s own words, “Yugoslavia was the 
first to give an energetic answer to Stalin and de- 
clared that it wanted to be independent . . . and 
that it allowed no one to interfere in its internal 
affairs.” 

On Stalin’s orders Yugoslavia was thrown out 
of the international communist family. Not until 
Stalin’s death was the break healed. In May 1955, 
Russia’s new leaders, Prime Minister Nikolai Bul- 
ganin and Communist party First Secretary Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, traveled to Yugoslavia and apolo- 
gized publicly to Tito. 

When the uprisings started first in Poland and 
then in Hungary, Tito openly supported the “na- 
tionalist” Communist leaders in both countries. 

Then the “riots” in Hungary turned into civil war 
and Russian tanks and troops intervened. Later 
(November 11, 1956) Tito was to call this a “fatal 
mistake,” a return to “stalinism”: 

“It is a great mistake to call in the army of an- 
other country to teach a lesson to the people of that 
country ... A terrible blow has been dealt socialism. 
It has been compromised.” 


IN YOUR OPINION 


What about “titoism” — the desire on the part of 
Polish and Hungarian Communists to be independ- 
ent of Moscow, to “run their own show” and main- 
tain relations with Russia as “equals”? Do you think 
this was more — or less — important than economic 
problems in each situation? 

Early in the Hungarian revolt, Russian troops 
started to withdraw. Then the Hungarian revolu- 
tionaries demanded free elections and a coalition 
government. Other, noncommunist parties came 
into the government, which then proclaimed Hun- 
gary’s “neutrality” between East and West, asked 
for UN support. And Russian troops came back in 
force. Why? Was this a step farther than “titoism”? 
Was this a rebellion against communism in any 
form? 

How did the Polish and Hungarian situations 
differ from each other? What could — or should — 
the UN have done? What can the UN or the U.S. 
do now? 








AS YOU SEE IT, WHERE AND HOW DOES A PO 


IN YOUR OPINION IS RUSSIA IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST TO STAY? 


Like Britain and France, Russia has been inter- 
ested, since the time of the Tsars, in an outlet to the 
Eastern Mediterranean. U. S. and Western allies 
policies since the end of World War II have been 
to keep Russia out. 

In 1955 Egypt tried to buy arms in the West but 
the U. S. and its allies refused in order not to dis- 
turb the “balance” of military might between the 
Arab states and Israel. At the same time Egypt was 
having trouble selling its cotton on Western markets 
— partly because of the competition from U. S. 
cotton. 

In a single transaction, Egypt bought arms and 
military equipment from the communist bloc in ex- 
change for the cotton that Egypt couldn’t sell any 
place else. The value of the Russian arms now in or 
on their way to Egypt has been estimated at from 
$80 million to $500 million. When Egypt national- 
ized the Suez Canal in 1956 Russian pilots “vol- 
unteered” to serve on the canal. When Israel and 
then Britain and France invaded Egypt in late 1956, 
Russia offered arms and “volunteers” to serve in 
the Egyptian army. 


WHAT ABOUT EUROPE AND GERMANY? 


Since its defeat in 1945, Germany has remained 
divided. The West, formerly the allied occupation 
zone, is now an independent democratic republic. 


are we winning — or losing — the 


The East, formerly a Russian occupation zone, 1s 
now a communist satellite. Russia refuses to con- 
sider the reunification of Germany unless a united 
Germany is kept out of any Western military alli- 
ance. The West, on the other hand, insists that Ger- 
many should have a right to join the Western alli- 
ance (NATO) if it desires. At one point Russia 
proposed an “all-European security pact” to insure 
that a rearmed Germany would never again threaten 
Russia. This and other East and West proposals are 
on the shelf and Germany remains divided. 


WHAT ABOUT THE MILITARY THREAT? 


Disarmament talks, conducted through the UN, 
have been stalemated for two years. The U. S. has 
insisted on President Eisenhower’s “open skies” 
proposal — Russian and U. S. aerial reconnaissance 
over each other’s territories to insure that neither 
side is building up for an attack. 

Russia calls this “military intelligence” and has 
insisted on a limited system of ground inspection at 
key air, rail and port points in each country. 

Suddenly, November 17, 1956 Russia suggested 
the whole question of disarmament be taken up 
outside the UN, in a “summit” conference of Rus- 
sia, the U. S., Britain, France and India. Russia 
expressed willingness to discuss “open skies” if the 
U. S. would consider Russia’s proposals, including 
a-ban on H-bomb and other nuclear weapons tests. 











Between 1954 and 1955 trade between the Com- 
munist countries and the rest of the world rose from 
$3.6 billion to $4.46 billion — an increase of 24%. 

Afghanistan, Egypt, Finland, Hong Kong, Ice- 
land, Iran, Turkey and Yugoslavia have all increased 
their trade with the Communist world by 10% or 
more. 

Last year, in 1956, the Communist bloc ex- 
tended $600 million in credits to Yugoslavia, Egypt, 
Afghanistan and India. 

Russian exhibits in trade fairs around the world 
have more than doubled since 1954. Russian trade 
with Communist China increased $200 million be- 
tween 1954 and 1955S. 

Free world exports to Communist countries are 
up 15%; free world imports from Communist coun- 
tries are up 32%. 

Russia is building a million-ton steel mill in cen- 
tral India on “generous credit and repayment terms.” 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT RUSSIAN WO! 
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You have discussed Russia’s goals and progress 
in industry. You have had a chance to consider 
whether Russia’s European “empire” is falling apart. 
What about other Russian challenges to the U. S. 
on the global front? How does the balance sheet 
look in 1957 for competitive coexistence in trade, 
aid and diplomacy? 


AS YOU SEE IT 


U. S. and Russian aid programs are directed at 
underdeveloped nations, countries that have little if 
any heavy industry but are trying to “catch up” with 
both Russia and the West. 

Bear in mind that, only 40 years ago, Russia was 
also an underdeveloped country but that, under 
communism, it has become the second largest in- 
dustrial power in the world. Does this suggest why 
the underdeveloped countries of 1957 might admire 
Russia? 

Bear in mind, too, that the U. S. is associated in 
the minds of many people with Britain and France, 
two colonial powers. Would this also create diffi- 
culties for the U. S. in trying to compete with Rus- 
sian aid and trade programs in underdeveloped, 
former colonial areas of the world? 


RUSSIAN ECONOMIC AID 


Foreign aid has been an important tool in U. S. 
foreign policy since the end of World War II. First 
in Europe, under the Marshall Plan, and later in 


the rest of the world to Russia? 


A POWERFUL RUSSIA CHALLENGE THE U. S.? 


underdeveloped and economically backward coun- 
tries all over the world. Britain, France and other 
Western countries also have foreign aid programs. 
And the United Nations spends $30 million a year 
in technical assistance alone. 


Russia’s economic aid program is just getting 
under way. But, according to Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, Russian aid now amounts to $1 bil- 
lion a year — about the same as the U. S. non- 
military foreign aid program. Russian aid consists 
of grants, gifts and loans as well as long-term credits. 


On loans, Russian interest rates are usually 2% 
to 3%. U.S. foreign loans run at 3% interest if the 
loan is repaid in dollars, 4% if it is repaid in local 
currency. Russia frequently accepts surplus agricul- 
tural products as repayment for a loan. The U. S. 
usually insists on cash although the cash is frequent- 
ly loaned out all over again, in the same country, to 
finance aid projects. 


Russia claims its aid programs are “nonpolitical,” 
no strings attached. The U. S. gives 90% of all its 
aid money to U. S. military allies (1956-57 aid pro- 
gram). The U. S. points out that Russian aid prob- 
ably is political — it brings Russian technicians into 
these countries and makes the local economy de- 
pendent on Russian credits, replacement parts, 
service, etc. 


As a net result, however, some government offi- 
cials in underdeveloped nations have said they pre- 
fer Russian aid to American aid. 
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ECONOMIC COMPETITION? 


Russia is also trading a million tons of steel for 
Indian jute, tea, shoes, oil rich seeds and spices. 

As a gift Russia has sent India about $1.5 mil- 
lion worth of farm machinery. Russia is setting up 
a technical institute in Bombay and providing the 
equipment and specialists while training Indian 
teachers in Russia. 

Russian technical experts are helping India de- 
velop mineral resources, establish a heavy machinery 
plant, increase diamond production and prospect 
for oil and coal. 

Russia’s exports to the noncommunist world have 
climbed by 35%. Some of the products the Com- 
munist countries buy from underdeveloped coun- 
tries show up later on other markets. Egyptian cot- 
ton purchased by Czechoslovakia has since been 
offered at discount prices in Western Europe. Russia 
is buying wheat from Canada and selling it to India. 





what U.S. policies to compete with Russia? 


Russia and the U. S. are already coexisting. We have since 1917. But the entire world 
has changed in 40 years. Russia and the U. S. are now the two most powerful nations 
in the world — in industry, resources and armaments. 


The big challenge is the future. . 


. how do we compete with a Russia that is trying 


to pass us up in the race for world leadership? 

Here are some important policy questions the U. S. must answer in 1957. Before 
you turn to the Opinion Ballot, to register your own opinions, you may wish to discuss 
the opinions of some of the experts. As you can see, the experts do not always agree. 
What do you think? What policies would you support? 


DOES RUSSIAN TECHNOLOGY CREATE A MILITARY THREAT? 





“The rapidity with which the Soviets developed their 
long-range jet bombers and their atomic weapons 
has been something of a shock to the free nations 
. . . [This may mean] an even more difficult era of 
relationships with the Communist bloc.” 


Admiral ARTHUR W. RapForp, Chairman 
U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, October 1956 


‘“. . Given the heavy emphasis which the Russians 
are placing upon the forced development of a new 
technical generation . . . and basic research and en- 
gineering development, we must . . . reckon on the 
possibility of their achieving a scientific break- 
through and . . . technological surprises in new 
weapons.” 
General NATHAN F. TwINincG, Chief 
U. S. Air Force, June 1956 after a visit to Russia 


CAN WE COEXIST WITH RUSSIA, PEACEFULLY? 





“If ... we keep our distance and concede to them 
the privilege of their privacy and their differentness 
. . . I can see no reason why a Satisfactory and 
hopeful relationship should not be established be- 
tween the United States and Russia, even though 
the respective social systems and political philos- 
ophies remain theoretically in conflict.” 

GEORGE F. KENNAN 
Former U. S. Ambassador to Russia, May 3, 1956 


“The political philosophy and the social system of 
the Soviet Union are still based, as always, on the 


CAN THE SATELLITES BREAK AWAY? 


godless Communist creed which teaches that the 
duty of every Communist is to destroy every capi- 
talist country like the United States .. . The Com- 
munists will not stop their attacks — they can only 
be stopped . . . We are only now entering the period 
of supreme peril . . . The essential, indispensable 
factor for our survival is the maintenance of our 
power to deliver, at any moment, on the Soviet 
Union a weight of nuclear explosive far heavier than 
the Soviet Union can deliver on us... .” 
WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
Former U. §. Ambassador to Russia, June 29, 1956 





“If we can continue to show freedom as a dynamic 
liberalizing force, then we need not fear the results 
of the peaceful competition which the Soviet rulers 
profess to offer. More than that, we can hope that 
the forces now at work within the Soviet Union and 
within the captive countries will require that those 
who rule shall increasingly conform to the principles 
of freedom.” 
JOHN FosTER DULLES 
Secretary of State, June 21, 1956 


. . The gradual evolution of these Communist 
regimes to a position of greater independence and 
greater responsiveness to domestic opinion is the 
best we can hope for as the next phase of develop- 
ment in .. . [the satellite] area.” 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 
Former U. S. Ambassador to Russia, May 3, 1956 


“(The developments in Eastern Europe] present to 
the men in the Kremlin a terrible dilemma. . . 
Whichever way they turn they will lose . . . If they 
give independence to Poland and freedom to Hun- 


garians they may set in motion a chain reaction that 
will roll back the Iron Curtain. If, on the other hand, 
they revert to the Stalin policy of ruthlessly destroy- 
ing those who dare to deviate, they may win the 
battle for control of their satellites but they may lose 
the war for world domination, which is their ob- 
jective.” 
Vice President RICHARD M. NIxoN 
October 29, 1956 


“. . . | believe it would be the most terrible mistake 
for the free world ever to accept the enslavement of 
the Eastern European tier of nations as a part of a 
future world of which we approve. Now, we have 
said this in every possible way, and because of this 
we try to hold out to the world the conviction that 
freedom will live, human freedom will live . . . We 
have never asked . . . for a people to rise up against 
a ruthless military force . . . The policy is correct 
in that we simply insist upon the right of all people 
to be free to live under governments of their own 
choosing.” 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
November 14, 1956 
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OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 








don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 


Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


As Russian industry expands, the U. S. should []  £. Send in U. S. troops to help with liberation. 
(check all statements you agree with or add g. Call on the UN to send troops and 
your own): T 7 I. Lend U. S. troops to the UN force 


a. Let U. S. industry grow at its own pace; qq 
our record is good. 


b. Let Washington plan the growth of U. S. [|  h. Other 


II. Lend no U. S. troops. 





industry, set production goals, control raw 
materials; ration oil, steel, even what the con- 
sumer can buy, if necessary. Use subsidies 
and/or tax benefits to speed the process. 

c. Bring the leaders of industry into voluntary 
planning with government for rapid, well- 
planned industrial growth. Use federal funds 
and powers only when essential. 

d. Compete for new overseas markets; use 
government funds to give U. S. products a 
head start over all other nations. (More U. S. 
goods would be sold; U. S. industry could ex- 
pand to meet new demands.) 

e. Plan closely with Western allies (Britain, 
France, Germany, etc.) to avoid damaging 
competition and to make sure our free world 
partners also have strong economies. 

f. Other 
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In the face of Russian economic competition 
in the world, the U. S. should (check all 
statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Lead the way in Western cooperation to 
buy up the surplus products of underdeveloped 
countries. (Egypt’s cotton, Burma’s rice, Cey- 
lon’s rubber, etc.) Keep those weaker nations 
from becoming economic colonies of Russia. 
b. Subsidize U. S. exports so we can undersell 
Russia, especially in underdeveloped countries. 
ce. Help noncommunist (especially underdevel- 
oped) countries build profitable business with 
the West. Open U. S. markets; discourage 
trade with Russia. 

d. Shape a bold new aid program to build up 
underdeveloped countries. 

e. Offer to trade freely with Russia and the 
communist countries. 


To handle the need for trained scientists and f. Cut off all U. S. trade and aid to countries 
engineers in the future, the U. S. should that do business with the communist world. 
(check all statements you agree with or add g. Let the situation take its own course. 


your own): h. Other 
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a. Leave these problems to private industry 
and the schools and colleges, without govern- 
ment interference. 

b. Set up new schools at federal expense, to 
train teachers as well as students in engineer- 
ing and the sciences. Provide as many govern- 
ment scholarships as necessary. 

c. Encourage industry to work closely with 
educators and help pay for more and better 
technical education.‘ Use government funds 
where necessary. 

d. Borrow teachers for the public schools 
from private industry for one or two years of 
temporary teaching, with government paying 
part of the costs. 

e. Other 





In our policy toward the communist satellites, 
the U. S. should (check all statements you 
agree with or add your own): 


a. Use broadcasting, etc., to keep memories of 
freedom alive. 

b. With other nations in the UN, focus world 
attention on what the Soviets are doing. Bring 
UN pressure on Russia. 

c. Offer U. S. economic aid to all satellites. 
d. Offer U. S. economic aid to any satellite 
which tries to be independent from Russia. 
e. Secretly provide arms and money to under- 
ground movements; encourage revolutions. 
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In the crisis of 1957, the U. S. should choose 
this road to peace and security (check the 
one or two statements you agree with or add 
your own): 


a. Meet with Russia (in another summit meet- 
ing, for example); try to reach agreement on 
the world problems which threaten the peace. 
b. Swiftly strengthen our own armed forces 
and NATO's; armed power is the argument 
the Russians understand best. Make no com- 
promises; the Russians will see these as signs 
of weakness. 

c. Strengthen U. S. and NATO armed forces 
— then negotiate with the Russians; they re- 
spect strength and may be ready to com- 
promise. From strength, meet them halfway. 
d. Make an all-out effort to reach agreement 
with Russia on disarmament. Soviet-U. S. 
competition would be safer in a world less 
heavily armed. 

e. Make an atomic attack on Russia, hoping to 
wipe out its power of “massive retaliation.” 
f. Avoid direct competition with Russia; it 
does not threaten continental U. S. 

g. Build a strong UN and back it with our 
money, arms and prestige. A strong UN can 
stop Russian expansion. 

h. Serve notice on Russia that, if the UN does 
not act, the U. S. will meet force with force. 


i. Other 
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Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 














As Russian industry expands, the U. S. should [-] 4. Borrow teachers for the public schools 
(check all statements you agree with or add from private industry for one or two years of 
your own): temporary teaching, with government paying 
part of the costs. 
a. Let U. S. industry grow at its own pace; 
our record is good. (j] +(e 


b. Let Washington plan the growth of U. S. 
industry, set production goals, control raw 
materials; ration oil, steel, even what the con- 
sumer can buy, if necessary. Use subsidies 
and/or tax benefits to speed the process. 


c. Bring the leaders of industry into voluntary 
planning with government for rapid, well- 
planned industrial growth. Use federal funds 
and powers only when essential. 


d. Compete for new overseas markets; use 
government funds to give U. S. products a 
head start over all other nations. (More U. S. 
goods would be sold; U. S. industry could ex- 
pand to meet new demands.) 


e. Plan closely with Western allies (Britain, 
France, Germany, etc.) to avoid damaging 
competition and to make sure our free world 
partners also have strong economies. 


f. Other 






































3 In our policy toward the communist satellites, 
the U. S. should (check all statements you 
agree with or add your own): 





a. Use broadcasting, etc., to keep memories of 
freedom alive. 


b. With other nations in the UN, focus world 
attention on what the Soviets are doing. Bring 
UN pressure on Russia. 


c. Offer U. S. economic aid to all satellites. 


d. Offer U. S. economic aid to any satellite 
which tries to be independent from Russia. 


e. Secretly provide arms and money to under- 
ground movements; encourage revolutions. 


f. Send in U. S. troops to help with liberation. 
g. Call on the UN to send troops and 

I. Lend U. S. troops to the UN force 

II. Lend no U. S. troops. 
h. Other 
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To handle the need for trained scientists and 
engineers in the future, the U. S. should 
(check all statements you agree with or add 
your own): 











a. Leave these problems to private industry 
and the schools and colleges, without govern- 
ment interference. 


b. Set up new schools at federal expense, to 
train teachers as well as students in engineer- 
ing and the sciences. Provide as many govern- 
ment scholarships as necessary. 


c. Encourage industry to work closely with 
educators and help pay for more and better 
technical education. Use government funds 
where necessary. sie 

(over) 


























4 In the face of Russian economic competition gy In the crisis of 1957, the U. S. should choose 
in the world, the U. S. should (check all this road to peace and security (check the 
statements you agree with or add your own): one or two statements you agree with or add 


O 


a. Lead the way in Western cooperation to 
buy up the surplus products of underdeveloped 
countries. (Egypt’s cotton, Burma’s rice, Cey- 
lon’s rubber, etc.) Keep those weaker nations 
from becoming economic colonies of Russia. 


b. Subsidize U. S. exports so we can undersell 
Russia, especially in underdeveloped countries. 


c. Help noncommunist (especially underdevel- 
oped) countries build profitable business with 
the West. Open U. S. markets; discourage 
trade with Russia. 


d. Shape a bold new aid program to build up 
underdeveloped countries. 


e. Offer to trade freely with Russia and the 
communist countries. 


f. Cut off all U. S. trade and aid to countries 
that do business with the communist world. 


g. Let the situation take its own course. 


h. Other 



































your own): 


a. Meet with Russia (in another summit meet- 
ing, for example); try to reach agreement on 
the world problems which threaten the peace. 


b. Swiftly strengthen our own armed forces 
and NATO’s; armed power is the argument 
the Russians understand best. Make no com- 
promises; the Russians will see these as signs 
of weakness. 


c. Strengthen U. S. and NATO armed forces 
— then negotiate with the Russians; they re- 
spect strength and may be ready to com- 
promise. From strength, meet them halfway. 


d. Make an all-out effort to reach agreement 
with Russia on disarmament. Soviet-U. S. 
competition would be safer in a world less 
heavily armed. 


e. Make an atomic attack on Russia, hoping to 
wipe out its power of “massive retaliation.” 
f. Avoid direct competition with Russia; it 
does not threaten continental U. S. 


g. Build a strong UN and back it with our 
money, arms and prestige. A strong UN can 
stop Russian expansion. 

h. Serve notice on Russia that, if the UN does 
not act, the U. S. will meet force with force. 


i. Other 
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Decisions « « « 1957 


EUROPE 


GERMANY 


za 


WHAT U.S. POLICY 
FOR EUROPE ? 


The U.S. has military alliances with 42 nations of the free world. But 
the only military alliance with great military powers is our alliance 
with 14 other (mostly European) nations in NATO—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. How does this alliance stand in 1957? What are 
the problems and dangers we face? Here are the important questions 
for the U.S. to answer this year: 


What's happening to the Western alliance? 
Can Europe get together? 
Does Europe need a united Germany? 


What price German unity? 








what’s happening to the western |: 











NATO — key to Western defense? 


In the three years following World War II Russia... 

Tried to force a military occupation on north- 
ern Iran; demanded naval bases on Turkish soil, 
at the mouth of the Black Sea (Dardanelles); sup- 
ported a Communist civil war in Greece; engi- 
neered puppet Communist governments through- 
out Eastern Europe; rejected Marshall Plan aid 
and hampered Europe’s economic recovery; set up 
the COMINFORM, an international Communist 
propaganda and strategy agency; blockaded the 
Western powers for a full year in Berlin; kept its 
own armies on war footing and built up the armies 
of Eastern Europe. 

Western Europe viewed these Russian actions 
with alarm and looked to its own defenses. The 
war had shown the need for joint military plan- 
ning among the allies. Postwar recovery, with 
Marshall Plan aid, showed that joint economic 
planning was not only possible; it was necessary. 

In March 1948 Britain and France (already 
bound together in a mutual assistance treaty) 
joined Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
(the ‘Benelux’ countries) in the Brussels “Treaty 
of Economic, Social and Cultural Collaboration 
and Collective Defense.” 

During the 11 months that followed, the U. S. 
and Canada negotiated with the Brussels powers. 
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The U. S. Congress, in an overwhelming bipartisan 
vote, had already indicated the U. S. wanted to 
“exercise the right of individual or collective self- 
defense” guaranteed in Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

April 4, 1949 the U. S. and ii other nations 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty, “to safeguard 
the freedom, common heritage and civilization of 
their peoples, founded on the principles of democ- 
racy, individual liberty and the rule of law.” The 
original signers, in addition to Canada and the 
U. S., were the five Brussels powers and Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy, Norway, and Portugal. Greece and 
Turkey were unanimously admitted to NATO in 
1953 and West Germany, in 1955, bringing the 
total signatories to 15. 

NATO is more than a military: treaty. It also 
provides for “strengthening . . . free institutions 
. . . promoting conditions of stability and well- 
being . . . [and] continuous and effective self-help 

. to maintain and develop . . . individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack.” 

NATO policies are hammered out in the North 
Atlantic Council, consisting of the 15 foreign min- 
isters. The charts show in brief form how NATO 
operates and what its striking — or defensive — 
power was in December 1956. 


NATO MILITARY POWER 





Where? Whose? Divisions? Manpower? 
Northern Europe  Norway-Denmark 2 26,000 

*Central Europe Great Britain- 
Canada 4% 95,000 
Netherlands 2 35,000 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg 3 55,000 
France 2 35,000 
U.S. 5% 135,000 
Southern Europe __Italy 9 130,000 
U.S. Wp 7,000 
Southeast Greece 5 65,000 
Europe Turkey 12 200,000 
TOTAL NATO TROOPS IN EUROPE 45% 783,000 
TOTAL COMMUNIST TROOPS IN EUROPE 162 1,600,000 


(European Russia plus satellites) 


RUSSIA’S ADVANTAGE 3%2 tol 2 tol 
divisions manpower 


* (West German forces not yet committed. French commit- 
ment is 5 divisions but 3 are in Algeria and Middle East) 


[NOTE: NATO has 4,885 first-line aircraft, mostly jet, in 
Europe. These are backed up by “strategic” air units based 
in the U.S. and throughout the free world. Communist sat- 
ellite air forces in Europe are believed to number 2,500 
planes, half of them jet. These are backed up by the Rus- 
sian Air Force, estimated at 20,000 planes, almost entirely 
jet. Unofficial production estimates call for (in 1958)— 
total Russian air strength: 22,000 jets of all types; total 
U.S. air strength: 6,750 jets of all types.] 


rn alliance? 


Western Evrope—key to U.S. security? 


“Western Europe, with its vast industrial power, is 
a prize of first order to any who seek world domi- 
nation. So it requires special protection. It gets it 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 


—Secretary of State JoHN FosTER DULLEs, 
November 1954 


“| .. The North Atlantic Treaty is essential to our 

common security. We regard this association as 
far more than a military alliance .. .” 

—Joint declaration of 

President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER and 

Prime Minister SIR ANTHONY EDEN, 

Washington, D.C., February 1956 


The U.S. International Cooperation Administration (which handles U.S. foreign aid) puts it in these terms: 
PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TOTAL MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
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In addition, Western Europe offers the free world scientific and technical skills, advanced atomic energy 
facilities, late design armaments and aircraft, trained armies and bases within striking distance of Russia. 


HOW STRONG IS NATO? 


“We now have a functioning organization. Our sev- 
eral headquarters are complete and each of them 
knows exactly what plans would be implemented in 
the event of an emergency . . . However, the most 
urgent question today is: ‘Are we strong enough 
now to resist successfully an all-out act of Soviet 
aggression if one should take place?’ The answer 
to that question is ‘No, not yet.’ 

“However, our progress has been such that when 
the German forces are effective —in from three 
to four years if everything goes well — and if we 
have the use of our new weapons, we believe that 
we Shall be able to give assurance that we would 
be able to defeat even an all-out act of aggression.” 


General ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 
former Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
May 31, 1956 


CAN 15 NATIONS WORK TOGETHER? 


Military and economic cooperation are built into 
the NATO alliance. But what about political co- 
operation — common foreign policy, joint action, 
consultation and agreement in international affairs? 
During the last two years these cracks have ap- 
peared in Western unity: 
INDOCHINA — the U. S. has replaced France, 
in this former French colony, as the chief eco- 
nomic and military prop of the three independent 
countries, Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam. 
NORTH AFRICA — The U. S. has replaced 
France as the chief source of economic aid in 
Morocco and Tunisia, two former French protec- 
torates. France is using troops assigned to NATO 
and European defense to put down a nationalist 
rebellion in Algeria—apparently with U. S. and 
NATO approval. 
CYPRUS — Friendly relations between Greece 


“Should war come today, the battle of the Atlantic 
would be a tremendous fight. Our present day anti- 
submarine forces — ship and air—are rapidly 
becoming obsolete in the ‘jet-atom-guided missile’ 
age. Our pilots and crews are superlative, and their 
training and experience are tops, but . . . 1 would 
feel much better for our chances of success if we 
could add a little quantity of forces to our quality 
of manpower. Our chances are improving.” 
Admiral JERAULD WRIGHT 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic May 31,1956 


In response to the question, ‘Is NATO strong 
enough to keep Europe from being overrun by the 
Russians if they attack?’ — 
“We are not strong enough to give a guarantee... 
[but] our overwhelming retaliatory power would 
have a devastating effect.” 
General GRUENTHER 
November 23, 1956 


and Britain and between Greece and Turkey (all 
NATO members) have been shattered by Britain’s 
refusal to grant self-determination to the Greek 
majority on this British island colony. Turkey sup- 
ports Britain because of the Cypriot Turkish mi- 
nority. When Britain exiled the head of the Greek 
church on Cyprus (Archbishop Makarios), the 
U. S. expressed “sympathetic concern” to the 
Greek government; Britain immediately asked for 
an explanation. 


SUEZ CANAL — When Egypt nationalized the 
Suez Canal in July 1956 Britain and France were 
united in their determination not to accept “un- 
fettered control of a single power” over this water- 
way. U. S. pressure is believed to have prevented 
British-French military action on the spot. In Sep- 
tember a canal “users association” was set up, 
which would employ its own pilots and collect 





tolls. Egypt would have two alternatives: let the 
users’ ships pass through the canal or close the 
waterway in violation of international conventions 
guaranteeing free passage to all ships. But U. S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles announced, 
once the users association was agreed upon, “We 
do not intend to shoot our way through . . . We 
intend to send our boats around the Cape [of 
Africa].” Unable to find support from the U. S. 
for their idea of a “strong” policy against Egypt, 
Britain and France acted on their own in Novem- 
ber, occupying part of the canal area one week 
after the outbreak of the Israeli-Egyptian conflict. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


How effective do you believe NATO is (a) as a 
military alliance to prevent Russian aggression and 
(b) as a system for promoting Western unity? 

Experts agree there are ‘cracks’ in the Western 
alliance. Which of the following factors — as you 
see it—caused the cracks?—(a) Differences in 
U. S. and British-French objectives; (b) Differ- 
ences in methods; (c) Other? If France uses 
NATO troops in Algeria and if Britain and France 
used U. S. military equipment (meant for NATO) 
in Egypt, how can this affect NATO as a European 
alliance? Remember Algeria is legally part of 
France and in NATO “territory.” 


can Europe get together? 


The U. S. launched the Marshall Plan for Eu- 
ropean recovery in 1948. One of its purposes, ac- 
cording to the U. S. administrator for the program, 
Paul G. Hoffman, was to help in “the building of 
an expanding economy in Western Europe through 
economic integration.” 

The Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) was set up by Western Euro- 
pean nations as a follow-up to the spirit of eco- 
nomic cooperation launched by the Marshall Plan. 
OEEC boosted trade among West European na- 
tions, worked for lower tariffs, ironed out joint 
trade problems. 

The U. S. has also been interested in political 
cooperation among Western European states. First 
step in this direction, after World War II, was the 
Council of Europe. Here members of the various 
national parliaments discuss European questions 
and make recommendations to a council of for- 
eign ministers of the same countries. 

On the economic side again, the U. S. gave 
vigorous support to the European Coal and Steel 
Community, first proposed by French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman in 1950. The U. S. has 
granted $100 million in credits to this agency. The 
community provides a single market in coal and 
steel for France, Germany, Italy and the Benelux 
countries. A significant feature of the Coal and 
Steel Community is that its executive branch (High 
Authority) has the power to issue orders to mem- 
ber states and to impose fines. In its limited field 
it is a “super state.” 

First step in Western European military integra- 
tion also came in 1950, after the outbreak of the 
Korean war. The first proposal, European Defense 
Community, called for an all-European army (ex- 
cept Britain’s), fully integrated in one command. 
U. S. support was vigorous. In December 1953 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles warned Eu- 
rope that, if EDC were not ratified, there would be 
an “agonizing reappraisal of basic U. S. policy” 


toward Europe. But EDC was killed by the French 
National Assembly, partly because it involved the 
surrender of some French sovereignty, partly be- 
cause France feared German rearmament and re- 
sented the fact that Britain refused to participate 
in the integrated army. 

The next step was Western European Union, 
close cooperation of the European armies, under 
a single command, but no actual integration. Brit- 
ain agreed to assign troops to the continent, under 
WEU, and promised not to withdraw them with- 
out the approval of a majority of the cooperating 
nations. WEU was signed in October 1954. 

Latest steps toward economic integration are 
EURATOM and the “common market,” both un- 
der discussion in 1957. EURATOM is a “supra- 
national” ideal, like the Coal and Steel Communi- 
ty. Member nations would pool their investments 
for peaceful atomic development, conduct joint 
research, share patents, buy raw materials and sell 
nuclear products jointly. Not all the conflicts have 
been ironed out but progress has been made. 

The proposed “common market” would regu- 
late tariffs and duties among member nations and 
would control tariffs on goods from nonmember 
nations. Ultimately all tariffs within the common 
market would be eliminated — perhaps 12 to 15 
years. In a surprise move, after Suez, Britain asked 
to join in consultations on the common market, 
in spite of its special tariff relations with Common- 
wealth countries. Talks are still under way. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


In your opinion, would the U. S. gain or lose if 
European plans for economic integration are really 
successful? Would a united Europe be a stronger 
bulwark against Russian expansion? Would a 
united and more powerful Europe be more inde- 
pendent of U. S. political influence? If so, would 
this be desirable from the U. S. point of view? 














DIVIDED GERMANY IN A DIVIDED EUROPE — Can Europe find lasting peace 
and security as long as Germany remains divided? How would German unification 
affect European unity? Will the U. S. alliance with Europe ever be an effective partner- 
ship until the German problem is solved? These are the challenges; here are the facts: 


MILITARILY West Germany is the key to the 
effectiveness of NATO. (In panel three of this 
fact sheet you noted General Gruenther’s state- 
ment, “when German forces are effective . . . we 

. would be able to defeat . . . aggression . . .”) 

The original West German commitment to 
NATO was 12 divisions and 500,000 men. To 
reach this goal German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer planned an 18-month draft of German youth 
to build the armed forces up to 96,000 by the end 
of 1956 and 270,000 by the end of 1957. 

But when the draft bill passed the German 
Bundestag (parliament) in July 1956 the draft 
was cut to 12 months. In October 1956 German 
armed forces were still 43,000 short of the 1956 
goal. And the goal for December 1957 had been 
scaled down 25% to 200,000 men. The NATO 
Council issued a statement saying it is “concerned” 
what effect these developments will have on West 
Germany’s ability “to meet their accepted commit- 


1. Can Western Europe be strong 
economically without West 
German cooperation? 


2. Can Western Europe be strong 
militarily unless Germany is 
in NATO? 


3. Will Russia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia ever permit a 
united Germany in NATO? 


4. Should the U. S. be willing to 
sacrifice NATO for a genuine 
settlement of all European 
problems? 


5. Should the U. S. face a possi- 
bility we cannot hold Europe 
and may have to “go it alone?” 


ments and on the military effectiveness of .. . 
[NATO] as a whole.” 

ECONOMICALLY West Germany is the most 
highly industrialized nation in Western Europe. 
German industry — largely destroyed by allied 
bombings — has been completely rebuilt, not just 
remodeled. Some of the most modern processing 
and manufacturing plants in the world are operat- 
ing in West Germany. 

In the total production of steel, and manufac- 
tured goods of all types, West Germany is now 
the third most powerful. industrial nation in the 
world — following after the U. S. and Russia. 

All of Western Europe’s plans for economic co- 
operation depend on the participation of West 
Germany. This includes OEEC, Coal and Steel 
Community, EODRATOM and common market. 

In short, in the opinion of most experts, an eco- 
nomically and industrially powerful Western Eu- 
rope depends on the cooperation of West Germany. 


does Europe need a united Germa 
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many? 


HOW IMPORTANT IS GERMANY TO THE REST OF EUROPE? 


The only place in the world where U. S. and 
Russian troops have faced each other day after 
day for 12 years is along that section of the iron 
curtain—a few hundred miles long — that di- 
vides East and West Germany into two nations. 

West Germany (German Federal Republic) has 
a freely elected government and is a member (since 
1955) of NATO. East Germany (German Demo- 
cratic Republic) has a Russian-sponsored Commu- 
nist government and is a member of the Warsaw 
Pact, Russia’s equivalent of NATO. 

Reunification of Germany is an objective of all 
the political parties in West Germany. It is also 
an objective of the Communist party in East Ger- 
many. But there are disagreements on how to 
achieve unity. 

Reunification is a basic foreign policy objective 
of the U. S., Britain and France. When West Ger- 
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many was invited to join NATO, the joint three- 
power statement assured the Germans, “The 
achievement through peaceful means of a fully 
free and united Germany remains a fundamental 
goal of . . . [allied] policy.” In return for this 
promise, the West German government agreed 
“never to have recourse to force to achieve reuni- 
fication . . . or the modification of the present 
boundaries .. .” 

Russia is also on record favoring reunification 
of Germany. At the “summit” conference in 
Geneva in July 1955, Russia (along with the U. S., 
Britain and France) “agreed that the settlement of 
the German question and the reunification of Ger- 
many by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of the 
German people and the interests of European 
security.” 
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what price 


U. S.-BRITISH-FRENCH POSITION: The most 
recent Western proposal on German reunification 
was Offered in October 1955 at the Four Power 
foreign ministers’ conference in Geneva. Russia 
(and Poland and Czechoslovakia) has frequently 
expressed fear of a united rearmed Germany. Con- 
sequently the Western plan attempted to link Ger- 
man reunification to an all-European security pact: 

1. Free elections would be held in East and West 
Germany, setting up a single national assembly. 

2. The national assembly would draft an all- 
German constitution and set up a united German 
government. 

3. The unified German government would ne- 
gotiate a final peace treaty, settle all boundary 
disputes and decide for itself whether or not Ger- 
many would join NATO. 

4. The Western allies, at the same time, would 
join with Russia and the new German government 
in mutual guarantees against attack by any Euro- 
pean country on any other. As part of the guaran- 
tee, united Germany’s border with Eastern Europe 
would be demilitarized on both sides. 


RUSSIAN-EAST EUROPEAN POSITION: Rus- 
sia, Poland and Czechoslovakia were overrun by 
German armies in World War II. In late 1956 
Russia was known to have 22 divisions stationed in 
East Germany. Russia’s key point — a united Ger- 
many must not be allowed to join an “unfriendly” 
military alliance such as NATO. 

The most recent Russian stand on reunification 
was contained in a message to the West German 
government October 23, 1956: 

1. Reunification is impossible on the basis of 
free all-German elections which might put an end 
to “socialist construction” accomplished by the 
Communist East German government. (Even if all 
18 million East Germans voted for communism, 
they would be outvoted by 50 million West Ger- 
mans. ) 

2. Reunification is acceptable only if East Ger- 
man “socialist construction” is safeguarded. 

3. The only hope for progress is for the West 
German government to recognize the East German 
government — “the two German states must come 
to terms with each other.” 

4. An all-European security pact should be 
signed by both German governments, before re- 
unification takes place. 

5. A “demilitarized zone between East and West” 
is pointless if a united Germany is a member of 
NATO. (NATO should be disbanded.) 


WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT'S POSITION: 
Chancellor Adenauer’s coalition government tried 
to reopen the issue in September 1956 in a note to 
Russia. Adenauer reminded Russia of the “sum- 
mit” declaration of July 1955 calling for free elec- 
tions throughout Germany. Then, to guarantee 
European security, he repeated the Western pro- 
posal for a demilitarized zone on both sides of the 
border between Germany and Eastern Europe 





German unity? 








(Polish and Czechoslovakian borders). But Ade- 
nauer admitted that a reunited Germany might 
remain in NATO. And he rejected negotiation with 
the East German government which, he claims. 
does not represent the East German people. If 
both German governments signed an all-European 
security pact, this would tend to “petrify” the 
division of Germany. 


POSITION OF OTHER WEST GERMAN PO- 
LITICAL PARTIES: The Adenauer government 
is a coalition government. Some observers believe 
that a new government may well come to power in 
the September 1957 elections. Consequently the 
different point of view of the other major political 
party is important: 

Social Democrats — This is the principal oppo- 
sition party. It supports Adenauer on free elections 
and his refusal to negotiate with the East German 
government. But it differs from Adenauer in that 
it is willing to take Germany out of NATO as a 
price for reunification. 


GERMANY AND THE SATELLITES At the 
Potsdam conference in 1945, the VU. S., Britain, 
France and Russia agreed to put German territory 
east of the Oder and Neisse rivers “under Polish 
administration pending the final determination of 
that frontier.” 

Germany’s lost territory (under this ruling) in- 
cludes one-fourth of Germany’s arable land and 
the coal and industrial center of Upper Silesia. It 
also contained 9 million Germans, most of whom 
fled to West Germany. Poland has since settled 5 
million Poles on the land. In 1954 the East Ger- 
man Communist government signed a treaty with 
Poland, giving up all claims to this territory. Rus- 
sia insists the boundary is “final.” 

The West German government insists the final 
boundaries can only be determined by the peace 
treaty. But Adenauer and some other West Ger- 
man leaders have suggested they might be will- 
ing to negotiate with Poland on the Oder-Neisse 
boundary — each side compromising its claims. 

The new Polish Communist government cites 
this border question as one reason why Russian 
troops are stationed in Poland. Russian armies, 
according to Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka, No- 
vember 18, 1956, are “a reliable guarantee .. . of 
Poland’s independence and the inviolability of her 
frontier on the Oder and Neisse . . .” (Poland, it 
should be remembered, lost 70,000 square miles of 
territory to Russia after World War II.) 


IN YOUR OPINION 


How would a reunited neutral Germany affect 
NATO and the defense of Western Europe? If a 
reunited Germany decided to join NATO, would 
this make it more difficult to get any kind of set- 
tlement between Russia and the West? What prob- 
lems would a permanently divided Germany create? 
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OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 





1 U. S. policy in Europe should be guided by 3 To meet any Russian military threat the U. S. 
the following understanding of the situation should (check all statements you agree with 
(check all of the statements you agree with or add your own): 


or add your own): 


a. If we build Western unity and strength we 
can prevent further Russian expansion in Eu- 
rope. This is as much as we can hope for. 


b. If the West deals with Russia from a posi- 
tion of strength and holds out for Western 
objectives in Europe, Russia will finally have 
to back down. 


‘a c. If we deal with Russia from a position of 
strength and are willing to compromise on 
some ‘things and hold out on others, we can 
eventually reach an understanding with Russia. 


Ss d. There is no possibility of a European settle- 
ment with Russia which will be acceptable to 
the West. We should therefore resign our- 
selves to a stalemate and keep up Western 
military strength indefinitely. 


C] e. The likelihood of all-out war is remote. 
Therefore if. East and West can reach agree- 
ment on military problems (disarmament, mili- 
tary pacts, etc.) it may be easier to reach a 
political settlement. 


TC] f. Russia is really concerned about its own 
security. Any settlement with Russia in Eu- 
rope will have to guarantee Russia from at- 
tack. 


[]  g. Russia is not really worried about its own 
security. If the West offers Russia any guaran- 
tees, this would only be a prelude to new 
Russian expansion in Europe. 


a h. Other: 
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a. Build Western defenses to the same level 
as Communist forces (with or without West 
Germany and NATO). Do this even if it 
means increasing U. S. draft and stationing 
42 to 20 new U. S. divisions in Europe. 


b. Negotiate with Russia on its offer to dis- 
band the Warsaw Pact and withdraw Russian 
troops from Eastern Europe if we (1) disband 
NATO, (2) withdraw U. S. troops from Eu- 
rope, and (3) give up our overseas bases on 
foreign territory. 


c. Prod the West German government to 
speed up its rearmament and hope that any 
new West German government will recognize 
the importance of NATO to its own security. 


d. Give up all hope of holding Western Eu- 
rope in case of war; build up “Fortress Amer- 
ica” and hope that our power of “massive 
retaliation” will keep Russia from attacking us. 


e. Attack Russia now and try to end the com- 
munist threat, whatever the cost. 


f. Recognize that the West can not match 
communist strength man-for-man but that 
NATO and U. S. power of “retaliation” will 
keep Russia from attacking us. Continue to 
build NATO and keep the door open for. ne- 
gotiation with Russia. 





g. Other: 


In its relations with Britain and France the 4 On German reunification the U. S. should 
U. S. should (check all the statements you (check all the statements you agree with or 


agree with or add your own): add your own): 


CT] a. Our alliance with Britain and France is 
more important than any policy differences. 
We should recognize they did the “right” 
thing by using force in the Middle East and 
should support them from here on out. 


b. No change in U. S. policy against use of 
force, but try to patch up our differences with 
Britain and France as fast as possible. 


ce. Make Britain and France understand that 
if they want U. S. cooperation, they have to 
accept U. S. leadership in world affairs. 


Cl d. Realize that Britain, France and the U. S. 
have the same basic objectives; but that we 
should consult closer on methods (through 
NATO). 


@ e. Give up Western unity as a bad job and 
“go it alone.” 


[]  £. Other: 
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a. Follow present policy: insist on all-German 
elections and a united Germany’s right to join 
NATO or stay out. 


b. Wash our hands of the whole problem. 


c. Accept the Russian idea: the two German 
governments should negotiate with each other 
on reunification. We should encourage this 
and stay out of the negotiations. 


d. Offer to negotiate with Russia on a re- 
united neutral Germany. 


e. Urge West Germany to accept the Oder- 
Neisse border with Poland as final. This would 
relax Poland’s fears of Germany and reduce 
Poland’s dependence on Russian troops to 
guarantee its borders. It might lead to in- 
creased Polish independence from Moscow. 


f. Other: 














OPINION BALLOT 


EUROPE) 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


U. S. policy in Europe should be guided by In its relations with Britain and France the 
the following understanding of the situation U. S. should (check all the statements you 
(check all of the statements you agree with agree with or add your own): 


or add your own): 


a. If we build Western unity and strength we 
can prevent further Russian expansion in Eu- 
rope. This is as much as we can hope for. 


b. If the West deals with Russia from a posi- 
tion of strength and holds out for Western 
objectives in Europe, Russia will finally have 
to back down. 


c. If we deal with Russia from a position of 
strength and are willing to compromise on 
some things and hold out on others, we can 
eventually reach an understanding with Russia. 


d. There is no possibility of a European settle- 
ment with Russia which will be acceptable to 
the West. We should therefore resign our- 
selves to a stalemate and keep up Western 
military strength indefinitely. 


e. The likelihood of all-out war is remote. 
Therefore if East and West can reach agree- 
ment on military problems (disarmament, mili- 
tary pacts, etc.) it may be easier to reach a 
political settlement. 


f. Russia is really concerned about its own 
security. Any settlement with Russia in Eu- 
rope will have to guarantee Russia from at- 
tack. 


g. Russia is not really worried about its own 
security. If the West offers Russia any guaran- 
tees, this would only be a prelude to new 
Russian expansion in Europe. 


h. Other: . 
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a. Our alliance with Britain and France is 
more important than any policy differences. 
We should recognize they did the “right” 
thing by using force in the Middle East and 
should support them from here on out. 


b. No change in U. S. policy against use of 
force, but try to patch up our differences with 
Britain and France as fast as possible. 


c. Make Britain and France understand that 
if they want U. S. cooperation, they have to 
accept U. S. leadership in world affairs. 


d. Realize that Britain, France and the U. S. 
have the same basic objectives; but that we 


should consult closer on methods (through 
NATO). 


e. Give up Western unity as a bad job and 
“go it alone.” 


f. Other: 






































On German reunification the U. S. should 
(check all the statements you agree with or 
add your own): 


To meet any Russian military threat the U. S. 
should (check all statements you agree with 
or add your own): 
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‘a a. Build Western defenses to the same level 
as Communist forces (with or without West 


Germany and NATO). Do this even if it 
means increasing U. S. draft and stationing 
12 to 20 new U. S. divisions in Europe. 


b. Negotiate with Russia on its offer to dis- 
band the Warsaw Pact and withdraw Russian 
troops from Eastern Europe if we (1) disband 
NATO, (2) withdraw U. S. troops from Eu- 
rope, and (3) give up our overseas bases on 
foreign territory. 


c. Prod the West German government to 
speed up its rearmament and hope that any 
new West German government will recognize 
the importance of NATO to its own security. 


d. Give up all hope of holding Western Eu- 
rope in case of war; build up “Fortress Amer- 
ica” and hope that our power of “massive 
retaliation” will keep Russia from attacking us. 


e. Attack Russia now and try to end the com- 
munist threat, whatever the cost. 


f. Recognize that the West can not match 
communist strength man-for-man but that 
NATO and U. S. power of “retaliation” will 
keep Russia from attacking us. Continue to 
build NATO and keep the door open for ne- 
gotiation with Russia. 


g. Other: 



































‘e a. Follow present policy: insist on all-German 
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elections and a united Germany’s right to join 
NATO or stay out. 


b. Wash our hands of the whole problem. 


ec. Accept the Russian idea: the two German 
governments should negotiate with each other 
on reunification. We should encourage this 
and stay out of the negotiations. 


d. Offer to negotiate with Russia on a re- 
united neutral Germany. 


e. Urge West Germany to accept the Oder- 
Neisse border with Poland as final. This would 
relax Poland’s fears of Germany and reduce 
Poland’s dependence on Russian troops to 
guarantee its borders. It might Jead to in- 
creased Polish independence from Moscow. 


f. Other: 
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WHAT U.S. STAKES 


IN MIDDLE EAST? 


Two almost unrelated problems have been fes- 
tering in the Middle East — Egypt's nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal company in mid-1956 
and the uneasy 8-year truce between Israel and 
Egypt and the Arab states. In November 1956 
both problems erupted simultaneously. Israel 
attacked Egypt. Britain and France invaded the 
Suez. The U. S., traditional friend and close ally 
of Britain and France, suddenly faced the threat 
of war in the Middle East. What is the outlook 
for 1957? 


Where is the 
Middle East heading? 


2 Is israel a U. S. problem? 


Does the West 
need the Middle East? 


4 War—or peaceful alternatives? 












SPREAD OF ISLAM 














Islam — the religion of Mohammed — was born 
in Arabia, home of a fighting nomadic race. By 
sword and conquest the religion was carried 
through North Africa, to parts of Europe and 
Asia. It is today a strong tie between the Arabs 
of the Middle East and the Egyptians, Berbers and 
dozens of other peoples who have adopted the 
Muslim faith. 


where is the Middle East heading’ 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE 








AFRICA 














From the 16th century to 1914 the Ottoman 
(Turkish) Empire dominated Arab culture and 
controlled most of the Arab world. Egypt and 
much of the North African coast were nominally 
part of the Ottoman Empire. But Egypt was oc- 
cupied by British troops and administered by Brit- 
ain from 1882 until 1936 — “colonialism” accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. 








POVERTY —MIDDLE EAST PROBLEM 


“If the Western world can show a way to eradicate 
the shame and scandal of poverty, of exploitation, 
of oppression, of greed, without resort to social 
revolution, class struggle and dictatorship; if it can 
place these material values in their proper subordi- 
nate place within the context of a mighty spiritual 
movement which will be revolutionary without 
being subversive .. . then the necessity for com- 
munism will vanish.” 
— Lebanon’s Ambassador to the U. S. 
CHARLES MALIK 
November 1949 


Most of the 6 million people of Saudi Arabia 
are nomads, wandering with their flocks from one 
skimpy pasture to another. Half of Jordan’s 1.3 
million people are illiterate; more than 10% are 
nomads or semi-nomads; 95% of the country is 
barren desert. In Syria, half the land is suitable 
for cultivation; and only a third of this is now 
being farmed. 

Life expectancy for an Egyptian male is under 
36 years (in the U. S. it’s nearly 67 years). Egyp- 
tian illiteracy is close to 75%. Egypt’s agricultural 
problems are particularly acute. Two-thirds of the 
land is still owned by 6% of the population. Out 
of a farm population of 4 million adults, half own 
less than an acre; over a third own no land at all. 
In Egypt’s 386,000 square miles only 14,000 are 
habitable; here the population density is 1,500 per 
square mile. 

The Aswan High Dam would offer some relief. 
If the dam could be built (the Egyptian govern- 
ment claims) arable land would increase by 30%; 
electric power, 800%; national income, 33%. 

But the plans for the dam had to be shelved tem- 
porarily. After offering a loan to build the dam 
(December 1955), the U. S. took a second look at 
Egypt’s economy, defense budget (27% of the 





total budget) and relations with Russia. In July 
1956 Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ex- 
pressed doubts about “the ability of Egypt to de- 
vote adequate resources to assure the project’s 
success.” The U. S. withdrew its offer. And Britain 
and the International Bank (which had also offered 
loans) followed suit. 

One week later Nasser nationalized the Suez 
Canal, saying that profits from operating the canal 
would finance the dam. Now, after bombing and 
sabotage, the canal is unusable for six to 12 
months. 


DO OIL ROYALTIES HELP? 


The oil-rich Arab states are now getting, in royal- 
ties and taxes, about $1 billion a year from the 
private petroleum companies. Saudi Arabia and the 
tiny sheikdom of Kuwait each earn near $300 mil- 
lion a year. Iraq will reach this level within a year 
or two. Explorations in Jordan, Syria and Lebanon 
have so far uncovered no profitable oilfields. These 
three countries do earn fees on oil passing through 
their territories, by pipeline, to Mediterranean 
ports. But the returns are only a fraction of those 
earned by the oil states. 

Iraq has accomplished the most with its oil earn- 
ings. By law 70% of the royalties are devoted to 
long-term economic developments within the coun- 
try. Current spending for irrigation, housing, roads 
and bridges runs at $1.1 million a year (population 
a little over 5 million). The combination of plenty 
of water, good farm land and planned develop- 
ment has brought relative prosperity to Iraq (the 
countr-’ supplies 80% of the world’s dates). But 
only a small percentage of the farmers own their 
own land; feudalism is still the pattern. 

Saudi Arabia, most observers agree, has done 
the least with its oil earnings. The government is 
virtually an absolute monarchy. Most of the people 
are nomads. Tribal society dominates the country. 





ing? 


WESTERN MANDATES 









(BRITISH MANDATE) 








Throughout the 19th century both Britain and 
France sought political and economic influence in 
the Middle East — site of the Suez Canal and 
highway to Asia. After Turkey’s defeat in World 
War I Britain stayed on in Egypt and acquired 
League of Nations “mandates” in the Middle East. 
France assumed a mandate over what is now Syria 
and Lebanon. 


INDEPENDENCE & NATIONALISM 


IRAN 














One by one, following World War II, the Arab 
states gained independence and in 1956 the last 
British troops left the Suez Canal (Britain ended 
its wartime occupation of the rest of Egypt in 
1947). Today Arabs, Egyptians and other Mus- 
lims may differ on many matters; but they are 
united in their opposition to what they term “West- 
ern colonialism” or “imperialism.” 





Oil royalties and taxes contribute about 80% of 
Saudi Arabia’s revenue — and the government op- 
erates in the red at the rate of $50 million a year 
or more. Here’s what happened to the money in 
the last published budget (1952-53): 21.5% for 
“general development” including agriculture; 
28.2% for defense and internal security; 13.6% 
for expenses of the huge royal family; 13.2% to 
run the government; 5.3% for health, education 
and religious activities; the balance for miscellane- 
ous government expenses including retiring debts. 


EAST vs. WEST IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST... 


Russia has accomplished these Middle Eastern ob- 
jectives in a little over a year: (1) diplomatic rela- 
tions with most Middle East states; (2) engineers 
and technicians working throughout the region; 
(3) Middle East trade with the Communist world 
up sharply; (4) estimated $50 to $500 million in 
Russian arms now in Egypt and Syria (along with 
Russian armament experts). 

Russia and the satellites have offered to build 
bridges and develop harbors in Egypt, drill for 


water in the Sudan, construct oil refineries in Syria 
and a railroad in Saudi Arabia; build dams, irriga- 
tion projects, factories and railroads in Lebanon; 
construct factories and supply agricultural ma- 
chinery in Yemen. All these offers are based on 
either long-term low-interest loans or simple barter 
with no cash involved. 


U. S. AID FOR 1956-57 The President asked 
Congress for: 

$63 million in “development assistance” to 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya and Israel. U. S. 
provides some of the supplies or the money for 
economic development on the condition that pri- 
vate capital or International Bank loans are not 
available. Over half will be U. S. farm surpluses. 

$14.9 million in “technical cooperation” for 
these same countries plus Iraq. U. S. pays salaries, 
etc. of technicians, teachers and training programs 
which will create the skills and conditions for 
future private investment. 

$100 million is “special funds” in Middle East 
or Africa for high priority projects that may come 
up from time to time. 

Undisclosed amount of military aid to Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. 





IN YOUR OPINION 


How do Russian and U. S. interests in the Middle 
East compare and differ? Why do you think Russia 
offers aid and technical assistance to these coun- 
tries? Does communism benefit by having its own 
technicians at work, helping to develop these back- 
ward countries? 

How important to the U. S. is the current com- 
petition between U. S. and Russian aid? How 


should it affect U. S. policies? 

Can — or should — the U. S. do anything we 
are not now doing in over-all planning and devel- 
opment for the region (water, power, agriculture, 
health, education)? Should the U. S. intervene in- 
ternally in the Arab countries, to make sure oil 
money is used properly — or is this even possible? 
What other tactics might accomplish the same 
ends? 
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is israel a U.S. problem? 


WHO SET UP AN INDEPENDENT ISRAEL? 


Palestine, ancient home of both Jews 
and Arabs, was part of the Ottoman 
(Turkish) Empire until World War I. 
In 1914 there were 80,000 Jews in the 
area. Just a year before the war ended, 
Britain went on record favoring a Jew- 
ish national home [and in Palestine 
(Balfour Declaration). 

The idea of a Jewish state, however, 
is much older. The Zionist movement, 
founded in the 1880's, provided organi- 
zation and leadership for the idea and 
encouraged immigration to Palestine. 

In 1920 Palestine (along with Trans- 
Jordan and Iraq) was made a British 
mandate under League of Nations su- 
pervision. The Arab majority in the 
Middle East vigorously opposed both 
(a) establishment of a Jewish state 
and. (b) immigration of more Jews in- 
to Palestine. 

Hitler’s persecution of the Jews in- 
tensified the problem. Tens of thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees fled Europe 
and demanded admittance to Palestine. 
Under pressure from world Zionist 
leaders, world public opinion and di- 
rect pressure from the U. S., Britain 
admitted many of the refugees. 

In 1947 Britain turned the Palestine 
problem over to the UN. A special UN 
committee recommended that Pales- 
tine be partitioned into independent 
Arab and Jewish states. But the Arab 
countries resisted the plan and pre- 
vented the UN from carrying it out. 

May 15, 1948 Britain ended its 


mandate in Palestine. That same day 
Israel proclaimed independence and 
the armies of Egypt, Jordan and Iraq 
attacked the new state. 

Full-scale war continued until Jan- 
uary 1949 when the UN secured a 
ceasefire. Egypt signed an armistice in 
February; Jordan in April. Iraq re- 
mains nominally at war with Israel to 
this day. In May 1949 Israel was ad- 
mitted to the UN, with the Middle 
East states voting “no.” 

As a result of a clear military vic- 
tory, Israel had enlarged its territory 
by 50%. However the armistice bor- 
ders have not been accepted by either 
side as final. 

Nearly 1 million Arab refugees were 
left homeless after the war. Israel, with 
a population near 2 million, is will- 
ing to readmit “some,” asks that the 
rest be resettled “elsewhere.” Arab 
governments demand that “all” be re- 
admitted to former homes. Meanwhile 
the UN feeds, clothes and houses 
the refugees in temporary settlements 
along Israel’s borders. 

The U. S.-sponsored Johnston plan 
(after Eric Johnston) would increase 
agricultural output in the Jordan River 
valley by 700% -900% and make room 
for 150,000 Arab refugees. In long- 
term water and power, Israel and the 
Arab states would all benefit. But for 
three years the Arabs have refused to 
negotiate with Israel, a nation they do 
not recognize. 


WHY DID ISRAEL INVADE EGYPT IN 1956? 


The armistice of 1949 stopped the war 
but it did not stop the raids, reprisals 
and arms race. Egypt and the Arab 
states boycotted Israel and closed the 
Suez Canal to Israeli shipping. Per- 
manent peace has been impossible be- 
cause the Arab states refuse to negotiate 
with a nation they do not recognize. 
Israel, on the other hand, has refused 
to meet the principal Arab demand — 
repatriation of all the Arab refugees. 
Biggest shift in the armaments race 
was Egypt’s arms-for-cotton barter with 
the Russian bloc in September 1955. 
From that date Israel attempted (with 
only partial success) to buy planes and 
equipment from the Western powers. 
U. S. and allied policy was to discour- 
age rather than speed the arms race. 
In the summer of 1956 border raids 
and reprisals increased. Israel claimed 
Egypt was building up for a military 
offensive. On October 29, 1956 Israel 
attacked. According to its UN repre- 


sentative, Abba Eban, “The object of 
these operations is to eliminate bases 
from which armed Egyptian units un- 
der the special care and authority of 
Colonel Nasser invade Israel’s territory 
for murder, sabotage, and the creation 
of permanent insecurity .. .” 


1, Me de)') Sel di. ite), | 


From a military point of view the 
Israeli raid was a success. Within a 
week its armies controlled Sinai Penin- 
sula and Gaza. Egyptian commando 
(‘“Fedayeen”) posts were wiped out. 

Do you feel the use of force was 
justified? Or should Israel have turned 
instead to (a) UN or (b) U. S. and its 
allies for aid in case of war? 

What obligations do (a) the U. S. 
and (b) the UN have to Israel? Or 
none? What obligations do the U. S. 
and the UN have to the Arab states? 
Can we reconcile obligations to both 
Israel and the Arab States? 


7 UN. PARTITION PLAN 
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Arab State 
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Total Exports (1955) 146 million tons 
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in your opinion... 


does the West need the Middle Ea: 


DOES THE U. S. HAVE MUCH TO LOSE? 


The U. S. is the newcomer in the Middle 
East. British, French and Dutch oil in- 
terests were active in the Middle East 
much earlier. American companies began 
developing oil fields (especially in Saudi 
Arabia) during the 1930's. According to 
1956 estimates, half a dozen U. S. oil 
companies (in some case in partnership 
with European oil companies) own two- 
thirds of the investment and take 58% 
of the oil profits in the Middle East. 

The U. S. is still the world’s biggest 
petroleum producer (7.2 million barrels a 
day). Middle East oil production is about 
half the U. S. level (3.2 million barrels a 
day), but two other factors are more im- 

rtant: 

(1) U. S. underground oil reserves are 
about half used up; 


would you say... 


(2) Middle East has, stil 
70% (230 billion barrels) of 
known oil reserves. 


To feed industrial and co 
mand, the U. S. imports 1.3 
rels a day; three-quarters of 
from Venezuela and the res 
Middle East. But as U. S. rese 
we may become more depen 
Middle East. Since World \ 
U. S. has also had a strategi 
the Middle East. Important | 
oil fields are within an hour’s 
from Russian territory. The 
tains a strategic air base at Dh: 
Arabia, on a month-to-montl 
provides tanks and arms t 
Saudi Arabia. 


WESTERN EUROPE HAS A BIGGER STAKE IN THE MIDDLE E/ 


Western Europe uses only a quarter as 
much oil as the U. S. (on a per capita 
basis). But Europe’s oil consumption is 
climbing at the rate of 12% a year and 
80% of this oil is supplied -y Middle 
Eastern fields. Western European industry 
cannot operate without oil from the Mid- 
dle East. 

Because of November 1956 “police 
action,” when Britain and France sent 
troops to the Suez, Europe’s supply of oil 
was cut sharply. The Suez Canal was 
blocked to all shipping, including oil tank- 
ers, by 49 sunken hulls. One of the 
most important oil pipelines (from Iraq, 
through Syria and Lebanon, to the Medi- 
terranean Sea) was sabotaged. As a re- 
sult, Britain has ordered wartime oil ra- 
tioning for consumers and has cut indus- 
trial uses of oil by 10%. 

If this 10% cut remains in effect for 
12 months (and it may take that long to 
clear the canal), Britain’s 1957 steel pro- 
duction will drop 750,000 tons and create 
serious consequences for the whole British 
economy. The impact on French, Belgian, 
Italian and other European industry will 
be equally disastrous. 

One possible answer is to ship oil to 
Europe around the African cape — this 
would double the cost of the oil. Any 
tankers now available could carry only 
two-thirds or less of Europe’s require- 
ments. 

The U. S., anxious not to offend Middle 


East countries which own th 
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Middle Eastern oil to Britain | 
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do you believe... 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH INVASION OF EGYPT WAS JUSTIFIED? 


THE INVASION The Israeli army in- 
vaded Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula (between 
Israel and the Suez) on October 29, 1956. 
Their announced purpose was to clear 
out Egyptian “commando” nests which 
had been raiding Israeli frontiers. 

Within 24 hours, acting outside the UN 
and independent of the U. S., Britain and 
France issued a joint ultimatum to Egypt 
and Israel: cease-fire in 12 hours or we in- 
tervene. Israel accepted, Egypt refused 
and the fighting continued. Within 48 
hours of the Israeli invasion, Britain and 
France bombed Egyptian (but not Israeli) 
airfields and military installations. Within 
a week allied paratroops and infantrymen 
occupied two-fifths of the length of the 
Suez Canal. Israel occupied the entire 
Sinai Peninsula within a few miles of the 
canal plus the Gaza strip, a spit of land 
between Israel’s western border and the 
Mediterranean. 

During this action-packed week Russia 
and Red China offered “volunteer” sol- 
diers to Egypt, Britain and France cast 
two vetoes in the UN Security Council, 
the U. S. and Russia (for the first time in 
history) voted together against Britain 
and France in the UN. 

Meanwhile the UN General Assembly 
took up the Middle East crisis (along with 
the Hungarian civil war) in an emergency 
session. (The great power veto operates 
in the Security Council but not in the 
General Assembly.) November 7 the UN 
ordered an immediate cease-fire and the 
withdrawal of British, French and Israeli 
troops from Egypt. A UN Emergency 
Force (made up of soldiers from the 
small powers) was authorized to police 
the cease-fire and the troop evacuation. 
Britain, France and Israel accepted the 
cease-fire the day it was announced. 


THE OBJECTIVES Announced objec- 
tives of the British-French “police action” 
were (1) to safeguard the Suez Canal, 
(2) to stop the fighting between Egypt 
and Israel before it broke out into a full- 
scale Middle East war and (3) to press 
for a comprehensive, permanent solution 


FOR DISCUSSION 


The train of events which the year 1956 
touched off in the Middle East will take 
months to develop. From day to day your 
local newspaper, radio and television news 
programs will add pieces to the jigsaw 
puzzle. In the light of last minute news 


to both major problems in the Middle 
East — Arab-Israeli differences and the 
Suez Canal dispute. 

Possible additional objectives (according 
to some U. S. observers) were (4) to end 
Egypt’s three-month control over the Suez 
Canal and return it to international man- 
agement and (5) to weaken Nasser’s an- 
nounced role as leader and spokesman of 
the Arab world. 


THE RESULTS Here are some of the 
results of the British-French military ac- 
tion (numbered according to the “objec- 
tives” listed above) : 

1. As the UN cease-fire went into effect 
British-French troops controlled only two- 
fifths of the length of the canal. There 
were 49 sunken ships in the waterway and 
estimates of time required for clearing the 
canal vary from six months to a year. 

2. The fighting between Egypt and 
Israel stopped before any of the Arab 
states joined in and before any Commu- 
nist “volunteers” arrived. 

3. As a direct result of the fighting the 
UN intervened with its own “police force” 
and the UN General Assembly heard 
proposals (from Canada and the U. S.) 
for a comprehensive settlement of Middle 
East problems. 

4. As this fact sheet went to press, the 
question of “international control” of the 
Suez Canal remained unanswered. 

5. British-French action exposed: the 
extent of the Russian military aid to 
Egypt and Syria. According to British es- 
timates, Egypt has received’nearly $500 
million in airplanes, tanks and arma- 
ments; Syria is estimated to have received 
$56 million in Russian military aid. U. S. 
observers consider these estimates high, 
suggesting $250 to $300 million as the 
probable total Russian arms in the Mid- 
dle East. In either case, Russian aid ex- 
ceeds Egypt’s or Syria’s ability to pay cash. 
Britain and France also claim that 1,000 
Russian military advisers are now in the 
Middle East — in jobs once held by Brit- 
ons and Frenchmen. 


how does the picture look to you? What 
effect has the British-French action had 
on the Western alliance, Western prestige 
in the Arab world and the effectiveness of 
the United Nations? Apart from any ques- 
tion of legal rights — just in terms of 
results, was the action justified? 








do you think 
THERE IS A WAY TO GUARANTEE ... 


The U. S. has authorized the construction 
of 45 new oil tankers at a cost of more 
than $500 million. Most of the ships will 
not be ready until 1958, and the Suez 
Canal may be reopened by then. Mean- 
while American fleets can transfer 73 
World War II tankers to European coun- 
tries to help carry oil for industry, power 


Should the U. S. do any of these things 
(a) join Britain and France in demanding 
international operation of the canal; (b) 
accept Egypt’s word that, even though 
nationalized, the canal will remain open 
according to standing international agree- 


To protect Israel as a nation should the 
U. S. (a) do nothing; (b) urge a stand- 
ing UN police force; (c) offer Israel a 
military pact; (d) try to get a permanent 


in your opinion 
CAN THE U.S.... 


Can or should the U. S. try to force 
Russia out of the Middle East? If this is 
impossible, should the U. S. try to “con- 
tain” Russia in this area, prevent any in- 


With so many “fires” burning at one time 
in the Middle East, some statesmen have 
proposed an over-all settlement of all out- 
standing problems and disputes. Do you 
think the time is ripe for an attempt of 
this kind? Is it probable that the Arab- 
Israeli dispute, the arms race, Suez Canal 
question, economic development, trade 


war or peaceful alternatives? 


and heat. Are there other steps the U. S. 
can or should take to help Western Eu- 
rope survive the oil crisis? For example 
we could (a) ration U. S. oil consumption 
to make extra oil available to Europe; 
(b) set up a free world “oil pool” to con- 
trol international distribution; (c) defy 
Arab oil states, sell Arab oil to Europe. 


ments; (c) negotiate a compromise settle- 
ment between the users and Egypt; (d) 
insist on guarantees that Israeli shipping 
will be permitted to use the canal; (d) 
turn the problem over to the UN for 
negotiation? 


Arab-Israeli peace settlement; (e) resign 
ourselves to an uneasy truce for the fore- 
seeable future? How can the UN help 
settle Arab-Israeli problems? 


crease in Russian influence? How? What 
kind of Russian influence is most danger- 
ous — economic, military or political? Is 
it possible to cooperate with Russia? 


Is the Middle East Ready for an Over-all Settlement? 


relations, oil-and the conflicting interests 
of Britain, France, Russia and the U. S. 
could be handled in one conference? If 
such a conference were to be held, should 
it be through or outside the UN? Why? 
Are peace and political stability in the 
regions necessary first steps before any 
long-range planning or development? 
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1 Bearing in mind any Western European stakes 

in the Middle East, the U. S. should (check 

the one statement you agree with or add your 
Own): 


a. Support Britain and France in all their Mid- 
die Eastern policies regardless of what effect 
this has on U. S. relations with the Arab world 
and Egypt. 


iJ 


b. Support Egypt and the Arab states against 
Britain and France regardless of what effect 
this has on the Western alliance. 


c. Look out for U. S. interests in the Middle 
East, including our relations with the Arab 
states and Egypt, but give our European allies 
all the help we can in the oil, shipping and 
dollar crises. 


d. Other: 


O 





To protect U. S. interests in the Middle East 
the U. §. should (check ail the statements you 
agree with or add your own): 


2 


a. Put our friendship with the Arab states and 
Egypt above everything else, including our 
relations with Israel and the Western alliance, 
if necessary. 


O 


b. Support Israel and pro-Western Arab coun- 
tries like Iraq but avoid encouraging Egyptian 
ambitions. 


c. Continue our present policy against the use 
of force in any form. 


d. Give the UN the support and authority it 
needs, especially the UN Emergency Force, 
and work through the UN to protect U. S. and 
other Western interests as well as the interests 
of the Middle Eastern states. 


e. Threaten to use U. S. troops to keep peace 
in the Middle East. 


f. Other: 





To match any Russian threat in the Middle 
East the U. S. should (check all the statements 
you agree with or add your own): 


3 


a. Do nothing; the Russian threat is not 
serious. 


O 
O 


b. Let Russia know we disapprove of Russian 
“volunteers” or the shipment of any large 
amounts of Russian arms to Arab states. 
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OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


c. Strengthen the UN politically and militarily 
in the Middle East and rely on this strength 
—plus the pressure of world opinion — to 
keep Russia from making any further moves 
in the Middle East. 


d. Patch up the Western alliance and try to 
develop a unified Western policy for this area. 


e. Other: 





To keep peace between Israel and the Arab 
states the U. S. should (check the one or two 
statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Support the Israeli position — Arab recog- 
nition of Israel, border adjustments, resettle- 
ment of some Arab refugees in Arab countries, 
peace treaty and mutual nonaggression pact. 


b. Support the Arabs — set up separate Arab 
and Jewish states according to original UN 
plan (reducing Israeli territory by one-third), 
return all refugees to their original homes, etc. 


c. Treat the Arab-Israeli problem as part of a 
total Middle East settlement; work for com- 
promises on both sides. 


d. Work completely through the UN on this 
problem. 


e. Other: 





To get lasting peace in the Middle East, the 
U. S. should (check the one or two statements 
you agree with or add your own): 


a. Tackle economic problems first — push for 
water development, agricultural improvements; 
step up U. S. economic aid where it will help; 
try to get guarantees for Western Europe’s oil. 


b. Tackle political problems first — Arab- 
Israeli settlement, status of Suez Canal, etc. 


c. Treat the Middle East as primarily a con- 
test between the U. S. and Russia; base U. S. 
policy on blocking further Russian moves. 


d. Offer to cooperate with Russia in economic 
development of the area — perhaps through 
the UN. 


e. Hold a “summit” conference of big powers 
to work out a Middle East settlement; try to 
impose the settlement on all concerned. 


f. Other: 











(MIDDLE EAST) 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


Bearing in mind any Western European stakes ["]  ¢@- Threaten to use U. S. troops to keep peace 
in the Middle East, the U. S. should (check in the Middle East. 

the one statement you agree with or add your f  £. Other: 
own): canes 








a. Support Britain and France in all their Mid- 
dle Eastern policies regardless of what effect 
this has on U. S. relations with the Arab world 
and Egypt. 








b. Support Egypt and the Arab states against 
Britain and France regardless of what effect 
this has on the Western alliance. 








c. Look out for U. S. interests in the Middle 
East, including our relations with the Arab 
states and Egypt, but give our European allies 
all the help we can in the oil, shipping and 
dollar crises. 


d. Other: 


























3 To match any Russian threat in the Middle 
East the U. S. should (check all the statements 
you agree with or add your own): 








[] a Do nothing; the Russian threat is not 
serious. 





0 b. Let Russia know we disapprove of Russian 
“volunteers” or the shipment of any large 
amounts of Russian arms to Arab states. 


c. Strengthen the UN politically and militarily 
in the Middle East and rely on this strength 
—plus the pressure of world opinion — to 
keep Russia from making any further moves 
in the Middle East. 


d. Patch up the Western alliance and try to 
develop a unified Western policy for this area. 


e. Other: 




















2a To protect U. S. interests in the Middle East 
the U. S. should (check all the statements you 
agree with or add your own): 








O a. Put our friendship with the Arab states and 
Egypt above everything else, including our 
relations with Israel and the Western alliance, 
if necessary. 








b. Support Israel and pro-Western Arab coun- 
tries like Iraq but avoid encouraging Egyptian 
ambitions. 








¢c. Continue our present policy against the use 
of force in any form. 








d. Give the UN the support and authority it 
needs, especially the UN Emergency Force, 
and work through the UN to protect U. S. and 
other Western interests as well as the interests 
of the Middle Eastern states. 








(over) 





4 To keep peace between Israel and the Arab gg To get lasting peace in the Middle East, the 
states the U. S. should (check the one or two U. S. should (check the one or two statements 
statements you agree with or add your own): you agree with or add your own): 


O 


a. Support the Israeli position — Arab recog- 
nition of Israel, border adjustments, resettle- 
ment of some Arab refugees in Arab countries, 
peace treaty and mutual nonaggression pact. 


b. Support the Arabs — set up separate Arab 
and Jewish states according to original UN 
plan (reducing Israeli territory by one-third), 
return all refugees to their original homes, etc. 


c. Treat the Arab-Israeli problem as part of a 
total Middle East settlement; work for com- 
promises on both sides. 


d. Work completely through the UN on this 
problem. 


e. Other: 



































a. Tackle economic problems first — push for 
water development, agricultural improvements; 
step up U. S. economic aid where it will help; 
try to get guarantees for Western Europe’s oil. 


b. Tackle political problems first — Arab- 
Israeli settlement, status of Suez Canal, etc. 


c. Treat the Middle East as primarily a con- 
test between the U. S. and Russia; base U. S. 
policy on blocking further Russian moves. 


d. Offer to cooperate with Russia in economic 
development of the area — perhaps through 
the UN. 


e. Hold a “summit” conference of big powers 
to work out a Middle East settlement; try to 
impose the settlement on all concerned. 


f. Other: 
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SHOULD U.S. DEAL 
WITH RED CHINA? 


Nearly one-fourth of the world’s population lives under a 
Communist regime which the U.S. does not recognize—the 
government of the People’s Republic of China, commonly 
called Red China. U.S. and Red Chinese troops battled each 
other in Korea. The U.S. has military pacts with five coun- 
tries around Red China’s borders. In the shifting, uncertain 
world of 1957 Red China is a growing world power. What 
do these things mean to the U.S.? 


ae Why two Chinas? 


i What are Red China’s goals? 


eo) Does Red China 
threaten “uncommitted” Asia? 


| Red China’s record—what U.S. policy? 
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HOW IT STARTED At the beginning of this 
century Japan was the most advanced country in 
Asia — in industry, education and living standards. 
‘The vast and loosely governed Chinese Empire 
(one-fourth again as large as the U. S.) was one 
of the most backward nations in Asia — primitive 
industries, mass illiteracy, low living standards. 

China’s Manchu government had little control 
over the country’s economy. And it had little real 
control over China’s territories. Political control 
was limited by distances, poor communications 
and independent politicians and war lords operat- 
ing their own “kingdoms.” Economic control was 
limited by foreign interference. 

China was not a “colony” of any Western 
power; but a number of Western nations (includ- 
ing the U. S.) shared unusual privileges in China, 
amounting to “colonialism” in the broad sense. 
Westerners were exempt from Chinese law and 
courts. Western economic “concessions” were vir- 
tually Western territory, guarded by Western 
troops. The entire customs service was staffed and 
managed by Westerners. Seaports and trade cen- 
ters were “leased,” and operated by Western na- 
tions. Chinese railroads were built and managed 
by Westerners and guarded by Western troops. 

Japan, emerging rapidly into the modern indus- 
trial era, also won important economic and terri- 
torial privileges in China. By 1937 Japan con- 
quered all of Manchuria, Taiwan and a good part 
of the coastal and industrial areas of China. 


CHINESE NATIONALISM The first genuine 
Chinese revolution started on the tenth day of the 
tenth month, 1911 — still celebrated as “Double 
Ten,” China’s Fourth of July. A provisional Chi- 
nese republic was set up and the last Manchu 
emperor abdicated. But the revolution was slow 
— nearly 17 years passed before the revolutionary 
government gained control over most of China. 


why two Chinas? 





THERE ARE TWO CHINAS 


Republic ef China (Nationalist China) which governs the 
island of Taiwan (Formosa) 100 miles off the mainland coast 
and several small island groups (such as the Penghus or 
Pescadores) lying between Taiwan and the mainland. This is 
the government, under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, which 
is recognized as the legal government of all China by the 
UN, the U. S., Canada, most of Latin America and some other 
Western governments. Nationalist China is a U. S. military 
ally, receiving U. S. aid and military assistance. The U. S. 
Navy and Air Force patrol the Formosa straits. 


People’s Republic ef China (Red China) which governs the 
entire mainland of China, including Tibet, Manchuria and 
other areas which were once semi-independent or under 
foreign control. This is the government, under Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, which is recognized as the legal government of 
China by Britain, the communist bloc, many of the “neutral- 
ist” nations, Denmark, Israel, Sweden and Switzerland. Red 
China has alliances or “mutual assistance” arrangements 
with Russia and the Communist governments of North Korea 
and North Vietnam. 


Revolutionary hero was Dr. Sun Yat-sen, doc- 
tor, world traveler and moderate Socialist. He 
founded the revolutionary party, the Kuomintang, 
on the principles of nationalism, democracy and a 
guaranteed livelihood for the Chinese people. 


CHINESE COMMUNISM By the time of the 
1911 revolution, communism had already made 
some headway among Chinese intellectuals. Mao 
Tse-tung, present chief of state in Red China, was 
a member of a Communist cell in his native 
Hunan province during the revolutionary period. 
But the Chinese Communist party was not estab- 
lished until 1921. 

Chinese Communists supported the Kuomintang 
revolution. In the early 1920’s they were able to 
get Russian assistance for rebuilding and strength- 
ening the Kuomintang organization and military 
forces. After Dr. Sun’s death in 1925, however, 
Chiang Kai-shek took over leadership of the Kuo- 
mintang and an open split with the Communists 
developed. Chiang’s army defeated Mao’s forces 
in 1928 and chased the Communist armies into 
remote Shenshi province. Here Mao set up a Com- 
munist state and rebuilt his armies. 


COOPERATION AGAIN During the period of 
Japanese aggression against China (1931-45) the 
Communists called for a united front against Ja- 
pan. An uneasy partnership was worked out be- 
tween Mao and Chiang but at no time were the 
two armies under a single command. Nor was 
there any real political cooperation. 

At the end of World War II the U. S. encour- 
aged cooperation between the Communist and 
Kuomintang factions as the only alternative to re- 
newed civil war. Compromise was impossible, 
however, and in 1947 the U. S. abandoned its 
attempts to mediate. By December 1949 all China 
was under Communist control and Chiang had 
fled to Taiwan with remnants of his army. 





NATIONALIST CHINA 


Taiwan has enjoyed only brief periods of inde- 
pendence. The island has been conquered at vari- 
ous times by Portuguese, Dutch, Chinese and Jap- 
anese. In 1895 Japan seized the island from China 
and kept it until the end of World War II. Kuo- 
mintang troops liberated the island in 1945. 

Status of Taiwan was not settled by the Japanese 
peace treaty: “Japan renounces all right, title and 
claim to Formosa [Taiwan] . . .” But the treaty 
does not state whether the island should be part of 
China or independent. 

Native Taiwanese number about 7.6 million 
(mixture of several races, mostly Chinese) plus 
170,000 aborigines. Mainland refugees number 
about 1.4 million plus a 600,000-man army. 

Taiwanese have resisted the Kuomintang on 
several occasions. One rebellion, in 1947, is said 
to have cost 10,000 lives. Chief complaints are the 
military draft, heavy taxes and limited representa- 
tion in the government. An independence move- 
ment has its headquarters in Tokyo. 

Two governments exist side-by-side in Taiwan — 

the national government :for all China and the 
provincial government for Taiwan. But the na- 
tional government (made up almost entirely of 
refugees from the mainland) governs only the 
province of Taiwan. As a result the provincial gov- 
ernment (made up of both refugees and Taiwa- 
nese) has little power. 
TAIWAN’S PROBLEMS A primitive, basically 
agricultural economy and a fast-growing popula- 
tion create serious problems for Taiwan. The Kuo- 
mintang succeeded in evacuating large gold re- 
serves from the mainland. These reserves, together 
with U. S. aid, prop up the island economy. 

U. S. aid to the Chiang government in 1955-56 
totaled $102 million, 47% for military purposes. 
In addition the U. S. supplies Chiang with arms 
and military equipment in an undisclosed amount. 

Between 1950 and 1955 the U. S. gave the Kuo- 
mintang government $417 million. An additional 
$39.5 million in U. S. surplus agricultural products 
was sold for local currency and the cash reinvested 
in the local economy. Main objectives of U. S. 
nonmilitary aid are to develop light industries and 
improve agricultural production. Ultimate goal is 
to bring about a balance between imports and ex- 
ports. In 1953 food production was up 18% over 
prewar and general agriculture was up 20%. There 
is real question, however, whether the agricultural 
progress is keeping up with the population growth. 

In industry (mostly handicrafts) Taiwan made 

steady progress from 1946 to 1955, jumping pro- 
duction 55% in the period 1953-55. Taiwan is 
still $20 million or more “in the red” in its balance 
between imports and exports. 
BACK TO THE MAINLAND? President Chiang 
Kai-shek declared November 12, 1956, “We shall 
regain lost territory and re-establish the sovereign- 
ty of the Republic of China.” (According to treaty 
any attack requires U. S. approval.) 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


In seven years the Chinese Communists have ex- 
tended their control to every corner of the country 
and to every class of society. For the first time in 
history all of mainland China is under a central- 
ized government, with a national currency and 
national regulation of political and economic life. 

As in Russia every element of society is organ- 
ized into nation-wide clubs, societies and federa- 
tions — youth, sports, women (who have been 
emancipated), labor (the trade union movement, 
even though “selective” in membership, is 12.6 
million strong), etc. A relatively small number of 
Communist party members in each organization 
is, apparently, able to dominate the policies of the 
entire group. The few Western observers who have 
had a chance to travel in Red China agree that 
Communist control of the country is thorough, 
that there is little if any effective resistance, that 
there may be wide popular support for the govern- 
ment. Even so 14,000 out of 21,000 Chinese sol- 
diers captured in the Korean war refused to return 
home, chose Taiwan instead. 


China a Russian satellite? Although 85% of 
China’s population lives on farms (compared to 
50% in Russia) economic planning follows the 
Russian pattern. Emphasis is on rapid expansion 
of heavy industry, through state ownership and a 
series of Five Year Plans. Forced labor is believed 
to be extensive. 

About 80% of Red China’s trade is with other 
communist countries. China exchanges its abun- 
dant raw materials for the tools and machinery of 
industry. But this is two-way trade. In terms of aid 
Russia’s contributions to Red China are relatively 
small — about $100 million a year in loans and 
grants. Red China’s annual investment in its own 
Five Year Plan is around $4.6 billion. 


Military aid may be another matter. All the heavy 
equipment used in the Korean war — planes, tanks, 
artillery, etc. was Russian manufacture, could 
have been gifts, loans or sales. Some experts be- 
lieve the Korean war cost Red China $5 billion. 
But the end result is that Red China’s-army (2.5 
to 4 million men) is now well-trained and equipped 
with modern weapons. Firepower may be as high 
as 60% of the firepower of a U. S. division. 

In technical assistance Russia is known to have 
sent 15,000 (perhaps as many as 90,000) techni- 
cians and advisers to China since 1950. These ex- 
perts help build roads, industry, power, agricul- 
ture, mining, etc. 

And in foreign policy Mao’s government goes 
down the line with Moscow — except that Mao 
was one of the first to congratulate Poland on its 
new, independent relations with Russia. Peiping 
defends “different roads to socialism” as long as 
Communist governments base their foreign policies 
on friendship with Russia. 





what are Red China’s goals? 


At the end of World War II, the only modern in- 
dustrial areas in all the world were North America, 
Western Europe and, to a lesser degree, Japan. 
The rest of the world was — and is — at various 
stages of “catching up.” China, after the Commu- 
nist victory, adopted the Russian system — state 
ownership, centralized planning, emphasis on heavy 
industry. India, which gained its independence 
just two years before the Red Chinese victory, is 
trying a combination of private capitalism, private 
and cooperative farming and state management. 
Because Red China and India started their in- 
dustrialization at about the same time and from 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN RED CHINA AND INDIA 


First Five Year Plan ends 
Extent of rural population 


Annual income per person (1951-52) . $52.80 


$100 million 
(From Russia) 


Foreign aid received each year . . 


INVESTMENT EMPHASIS, FIRST FIVE YEAR PLANS 
CHINA 
Agriculture 


Industry and power 
(Mostly heavy indus- 
try—coal, power, pe- 
troleum, metals, 
chemicals; $6.3 bil- 
lion for 5-year pe- 
riod) 


. $175 million 
(U. S., Canada, Co- 
lombo plan, Inter- 
national Bank, etc.) 


27.4% 

(Mostly light indus- 
try and power for 
light industry; 
heavy industry in- 
vestment $750 mil- 
lion) 


. 18% 
28% 


(Investment reserve, 
local projects, vil- 
lage industries) 


IN YOUR OPINION 


After a visit to Red China, India’s Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru said that India would not 
“sacrifice democratic institutions at the altar of 
economic progress.” India’s first Five Year Plan, 
he declared, was based on the belief that “in the 
long run, economic prosperity based on a denial of 
human freedom and dignity could not carry a 
country very far.” 

Do the sets of statistics comparing Indian and 
Red Chinese plans bear out Nehru’s philosophy? 
Do you think it would be possible, in a democratic 
country, to put as much emphasis as China does 
on heavy industry (“producing the means of pro- 
duction”) and to put so little emphasis on con- 
sumer goods (“producing to raise standards of 


(Health, education, 
welfare, etc.) 


about the same primitive level, a comparison be- 
tween the two systems is helpful. One caution: in 
natural resources, especially coal, iron and other 
raw materials for industry, China is better en- 
dowed than India; in this sense China would have 
a natural advantage over India in any race for 
industrial supremacy. It’s well to bear in mind, 
too, that the rest of the underdeveloped world is 
watching the Indian and Chinese experiments. 
Whichever system is more successful — China’s 
communism or India’s democracy — may set the 
pattern for millions of other peoples throughout 
the world. 


TARGETS, BOTH FIVE YEAR PLANS 
(Planned increases in production) 


CHINA INDIA 
80% 


. . . Pig iron 
205% .. 
150% .. 
78% .. 
107% . 
120%... 
250% . . Machine tools .... 
65% .. 
1%... 
176% .. 
25.4%... 


. Cotton cloth 
(mill loomed)... . 


. Cotton cloth 
(hand loomed) . . . 


Crude steel 

Finished steel .... 
18% 
78% 

Electric power... . 


Electric motors... . 





. Cotton piece goods. . 


living”)? Does this mean that, in the race to be- 
come a mighty industrial power, a communist so- 
ciety has an advantage over a democratic society? 
Remember Japan became a modern industrial 
power, in two generations, under capitalism. 

In 1957 Red China’s industry is generally rated 
lower than Italy’s. If goals for the second Five 
Year Plan are reached, however, Red China’s in- 
dustrial output will surpass France’s 1955 output 
and Red China will become in 1962 the world’s 
fifth greatest industrial nation (after the U. S., 
Russia, Britain and West Germany). What could 
this mean in terms of (a) trade competition for the 
West in Asian and other markets, (b) economic 
strength to back up military power? 
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does Red China threaten ‘‘uncom 


Red Chinese troops fought for and held North 
Korea against the 16-nation UN armies in 1950-51. 
Red Chinese military equipment and advisers 
helped the Vietnamese Communist, Ho Chi- 
minh, win North Vietnam from France in 1954. 
Peiping is committed to the “liberation” of Tai- 
wan. What other Communist Chinese challenges 
lie ahead? Here are some of the warning signs: 

MILITARY THREAT Red China’s army is one 
of the largest in the world — between 2.5 million 
and 4 million on active duty. By Chinese stand- 


ards, soldiers are well-paid, enjoy family and hos- 
pital benefits. Many are Korean combat veterans. 
Light equipment is good, Chinese manufacture. 
Heavy equipment is excellent, Russian manufac- 
ture. Trained reserve has been estimated as high as 
12 million, about the size of U. S. total armed 
forces the last year of World War II. Chinese and 
Russian air forces stationed in the Far East are 
believed to outnumber U. S. Far East Air Force 
three to one. 

To meet this threat the U. S. has military pacts 
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with South Korea (700,000 troops), Japan (170,- 
000 troops), Nationalist China (600,000 troops) 
and the nations of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) — Philippines, 55,000 troops; 
Thailand, 100,000 troops and militarized police; 
Pakistan, 250,000 to 300,000 troops; Australia, 
Britain, France and New Zealand. 

TRADE AND AID About 80% of Red China’s 
trade has been with Russia and the European satel- 
lites. But in the last few years Red China has 
closed important trade deals with several noncom- 
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munist countries. Since 1952 Red China has bar- 
tered, every year, 270,000 tons of rice for 250,000 
tons of critical rubber from Ceylon. In 1956 Red 
China became Egypt’s largest single customer for 
cotton. In December 1956 aid missions from the 
U. S., Russia and Red China were competing with 
aid offers to “neutralist” Cambodia. This was Red 
China’s first aid offer to a noncommunist country 
(at that time, only the U. S. had actually spent 
any money in Cambodia — $88 million during 
1954-56). Red China’s export trade to Southeast 
Asia started in 1954. It consists mainly of light 
manufactures such as wire, nails, thermos bottles, 
fountain pens, knitted goods, cotton yarn and 
cloth. The cotton textiles compete with Japan and 
Britain. 

JAPAN’S DILEMMA Before World War II Ja- 
pan shipped 20% of its total exports to China 
and obtained most of its coal and many agricul- 
tural products, including rice, from China. Largely 
because of the U. S. embargo on trade with Red 
China, Japan’s exports to that country are now 
down to 2% of Japan’s total export trade. Japan 
now has to buy most of its rice and coal from the 
U. S., at far higher prices than Chinese supplies. 
Pressure is building up in some Japanese business 
circles to reopen trade with China. Estimates are 
that trade could reach half a billion dollars a year. 
OVERSEAS CHINESE The Chinese people have 
been emigrants for centuries: there are large Chi- 
nese colonies all over the world, including San 
Francisco, New York and other U. S. cities. In 
uncommitted Asia the “overseas Chinese” make 
up important percentages of the populations in 
many countries. Most of the overseas Chinese are 
engaged in trade, commerce, manufacturing, bank- 
ing and other important enterprises. Many of them 
have family ties in Red China. Most of them feel 
close personal ties to China. And Peiping is wooing 
these people, hoping for their moral, financial and 
perhaps political support. 


Chinese population % of total 


Malaya-Singapore 2.75 million 45.8% 
Thailand 3 million 15.5% 
Borneo-Sarawak 200,000 24.4% 
Cambodia 300,000 10% 
Vietnam 1 million 5% 
Indonesia 2 million 3% 


IN YOUR OPINION 


If Red China succeeds in the next five or ten years 
in becoming a major world power — with eco- 
nomic and military strength to back up its foreign 
policy — how might this affect (a) a “return” of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang to the main- 
land; (b) U. S. influence in Asia; (c) the balance 
of power between the free and the communist 
worlds? 

Is there anything the U. S. can or should do — 
short of war — (a) to bring about the collapse of 
the Peiping Communist regime or (b) to prevent 
Red China from becoming a powerful force in 
world affairs? 
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CHINA'S UN SEAT 


China — the country — is a founding member of 
the United Nations and holds a permanent seat 
(with right of veto) in the UN Security Council. 
This seat has been occupied since 1945 by the 
Kuomintang representative. As late as November 
1956 the General Assembly, through its steering 
committee, postponed for another year Russian 
demands that the Kuomintang delegation be ousted 
and the Communist delegation be invited to oc- 
cupy China’s seat. 

The issue will undoubtedly come up again in the 
General Assembly — as it has every year since 
the Communists took power in Peiping. But each 
year more nations — “neutralist,” Arab-Asian, 
even some Western powers — favor the seating of 
the Peiping delegates. Principal argument is that 
the Peiping government is the only effective gov- 
ernment on the mainland of China and that, until 
this government is seated in the UN, the UN will 
not be truly representative or “universal.” 

The U. S. and other governments opposing a 
UN seat for Red China argue that Red China is 
still at war with the UN (only an armistice, no 
peace has been signed in Korea), that Red China 
was branded an aggressor by the General Assem- 
bly and that Peiping officials have illegally built up 
North Korean and North Vietnamese forces, that 
they block all armistice negotiations and threaten 
war to “liberate” Taiwan. 

The UN also recommended a strict boycott on 
strategic goods to Red China and most Western 
nations adhere to this. The boycott is more strict 
than limits on strategic trade with other com- 
munist nations 


U. S. RECOGNITION 

Regardless of what happens in the UN, the ques- 
tion of U. S. recognition of the Peiping govern- 
ment is entirely a U. S. affair. 

The reasons are the same, however. As recently 
as July 1956 both Houses of Congress unanimous- 
ly went on record on the UN issue and restated 
U. S. policy toward the Communist government. 

In addition to the Korean aggression and subse- 
quent arms build-up, Red China’s treatment of 
U. S. civilians is a live issue. Ten U. S. citizens 
are still imprisoned in Red Chinese jails — on 
crimes such as “espionage.” Further the U. S. has 
a military alliance with the Taiwan government 
(we agree to help defend Taiwan from outside 
attack only). Red China’s refusal to renounce 
force in the Taiwan straits could well lead to war 
between Red China and the U. S.— U. S. Navy 
and Air Force units patrol the straits (to prevent 
an invasion of Taiwan) and U. S. ships have been 
fired on and planes have been shot down. 

From a moral point of view the U. S. takes the 
position that the Red Chinese government does 
not represent a “peace-loving state” (in the sense 
of the UN Charter) and that it could not be trusted 
to live up to its foreign policy obligations and 
commitments. 













Red China's record— 


what U.S. policy? 


U. S.-RED CHINA NEGOTIATIONS 


The U. S. has been “dealing” with Red China in a 
limited sense since 1955. In April of that year 
Communist Premier Chou En-lai announced he 
was ready “to discuss the question of relaxing ten- 
sions in the Far- East, especially in the Taiwan 
area.” 

Talks began in August 1955 between U. S. 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia U. Alexis Johnson 
and Red Chinese Ambassador to Poland, Wang 
Ping-nan. As a result of the talks Red China first 
released 11 U. S. airmen captured during the 
Korean war and, later, 22 U. S. civilians who had 
been detained. The U. S., in turn, released 130 
Chinese technicians and technical students whom 
we had detained (because their skills would be val- 
uable to Red China’s war effort). Peiping still 
holds in jail (in December 1956) 10 U. S. civilians 
although Chou has said they “always have a 
chance, with good behavior, to get out before their 
sentences are served.” 

But in all other respects the talks have been un- 
productive. The U. S. refuses to discuss trade re- 
lations and cultural exchanges with Red China 
and Red China refuses to agree to a renunciation 
of force in the “liberation” of Taiwan, which they 


consider Chinese (and therefore their) territory. 
1, ie del!) are) di, ile), | 


On the seating of Red China in the UN the future 
holds several possibilities. One is that the General 
Assembly can and may seat Peiping’s delegates in 
spite of U. S. opposition. If this happens, what 
should the U. S. do — go along with the majority, 
use the veto to keep them out of the Security 
Council, or what? 

As you see it, what does the UN gain or lose 

by keeping Red Chinese delegates from taking 
China’s seat? What should be done about Taiwan 
if Red China does win the UN seat — should the 
UN accept two separate governments, one for 
China and one for Taiwan, as independent coun- 
tries? Which should get the “great power” veto in 
the Security Council? 
On U. S. diplomatic recognition of Red China, 
what should U. S. policy be? Should we centinue 
to “quarantine” Peiping in diplomatic and eco- 
nomic affairs? What do we gain or lose? 

Does U. S. refusal to recognize the Communist 
regime accomplish any of these objectives: (a) 
weaken Red China economically or militarily; (b) 
weaken the Peiping regime politically, inside 
China; (c) help solve any of the critical threats 
to peace in the Far East? Would a reversal of our 
policy accomplish any of these objectives? 

On what basis should the U. S. grant diplomatic 
recognition: (a) because we approve of a govern- 
ment’s foreign policy; (b) because we approve of 
its internal, domestic policy; (c) because the gov- 
ernment is in effective control; (d) because it is 
éasier to negotiate with another government when 
we can work through diplomatic channels; (e) 
other? 
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OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 


each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


1 On Peiping’s bid for China’s seat in the UN 3 In view of possible future Red Chinese threats 
the U. S. should (check the one statement you to Far East peace the U. S. should (check all 
agree with or add your own): the statements you agree with or add your 


O 


a. Continue to keep Peiping from representing 
China on the Security Council by every pos- 
sible means, including the veto if necessary. 


b. Use economic pressure on other UN mem- 
bers (such as the threat to cut off U. S. aid) 
to try to keep the Peiping delegates out of the 
General Assembly. 


c. Use diplomatic pressure on other UN mem- 
bers to keep Peiping delegates out of the UN 
but, if we lose, bow to the will of the majority. 


d. If Peiping wins a UN seat, the U. S. should 
walk out of the UN. 


e. Withdraw all opposition to a UN seat for 
Peiping. 


f. Other: 





O 
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own): 


a. Withdraw U. S. troops and bases from the 
Far East to avoid getting involved in a costly 
war with Red China. 


b. Build up U. S. and allied strength in the 
Far East to be ready for war if it comes. 


c. Offer every reasonable aid to free nations 
in the Far East to make sure they can meet 
any Red Chinese threats — economic, political 
or military. : 

d. Offer to help only those Asian nations that 
join in a mutual security pact with the U. S. 
(this would exclude India, Burma, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Indonesia). 


e. Cut off U. S. aid to any country that trades 
with Red China (this would include the above 
six nations plus Malaya, Britain, France, Ja- 
pan, Pakistan, others). 


f. Negotiate with Red China for a Far East 
settlement on all outstanding issues. 


g. Other: 





a On diplomatic recognition of the Red Chinese 4 In our relations with Taiwan the U. S. should 
government, the U. S. should (check the one (check the one statement you agree with or 
statement you agree with or add your own): add your own): 


O 


O 


a. Recognize Peiping now because we can deal 
with all Far East political and other problems 
more easily if we have diplomatic relations 
with Peiping. 


b. Go slow on recognizing them but agree to 
further talks and, if progress is made, be will- 
ing to grant recognition at some future date. 


c. Refuse to recognize them under any cir- 
cumstances. 


d. Acknowledge that the Peiping government 
is the effective government of China (recogni- 
tion de facto) and deal with it as much as 
seems useful, on this basis, but avoid full dip- 
lomatic relations for the present. 


e. Other: 
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a. Continue to recognize the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment as the legal government of China and 
help them (short of U. S. troops) to regain 
the mainland. 


b. Alter present policy: recognize the Kuo- 
mintang as the legal government of Taiwan 
but not of all China. 


c. Withdraw recognition from the Kuomintang 
government and recognize Peiping’s claim to 
Taiwan. 


d. Withdraw recognition from the Kuomintang 
government and support Taiwanese independ- 
ence from both the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munist regime. 


e. Offer to recognize Peiping, if, in return, it 
will accept an independent Taiwan under the 
Kuomintang — in other words, two Chinas. 


f. Other: 








(CHINA) 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


On Peiping’s bid for China’s seat in the UN 
the U. S. should (check the one statement you 
agree with or add your own): 


On diplomatic recognition of the Red Chinese 
government, the U. S. should (check the one 
statement you agree with or add your own): 
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a. Continue to keep Peiping from representing 
China on the Security Council by every pos- 
sible means, including the veto if necessary. 


b. Use economic pressure on other UN mem- 
bers (such as the threat to cut off U. S. aid) 
to try to keep the Peiping delegates out of the 
General Assembly. 


c. Use diplomatic pressure on other UN mem- 
bers to keep Peiping delegates out of the UN 
but. if we lose, bow to the will of the majority. 


d. If Peiping wins a UN seat, the U. S. should 
walk out of the UN. 


e. Withdraw all opposition to a UN seat for 
Peiping. 


f. Other: 



































C) 


a. Recognize Peiping now because we can deal 
with all Far East political and other problems 
more easily if we have diplomatic relations 
with Peiping. 


b. Go slow on recognizing them but agree to 
further talks and, if progress is made, be will- 
ing to grant recognition at some future date. 


c. Refuse to recognize them under any cir- 
cumstances. 


d. Acknowledge that the Peiping government 
is the effective government of China (recogni- 
tion de facto) and deal with it as much as 
seems useful, on this basis, but avoid full dip- 
lomatic relations for the present. 


e. Other: 






































In view of possible future Red Chinese threats 4 In our relations with Taiwan the U. S. should 
to Far East peace the U. S. should (check all 
the statements you agree with or add your 
own): 


(check the one statement you agree with or 
add your own): 


a. Withdraw U. S. troops and bases from the 
Far East to avoid getting involved in a costly 
war with Red China. 


b. Build up U. S. and allied strength in the 
Far East to be ready for war if it comes. 


c. Offer every reasonable aid to free nations 
in the Far East to make sure they can meet 
any Red Chinese threats — economic, political 
or military. 


d. Offer to help only those Asian nations that 
join in a mutual security pact with the U. S. 
(this would exclude India, Burma, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Indonesia). 


e. Cut off U. S. aid to any country that trades 
with Red China (this would include the above 
six nations plus Malaya, Britain, France, Ja- 
pan, Pakistan, others). 


f. Negotiate with Red China for a Far East 
settlement on all outstanding issues. 


g. Other: 



































a. Continue to recognize the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment as the legal government of China and 
help them (short of U. S. troops) to regain 
the mainland. 


b. Alter present policy: recognize the Kuo- 
mintang as the legal government of Taiwan 
but not of all China. 


c. Withdraw recognition from the Kuomintang 
government and recognize Peiping’s claim to 
Taiwan. 


d. Withdraw recognition from the Kuomintang 
government and support Taiwanese independ- 
ence from both the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munist regime. 


e. Offer to recognize Peiping, if, in return, it 
will accept an independent Taiwan under the 
Kuomintang — in other words, two Chinas. 


f. Other: 
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Decisions « « « 


BRITAIN 


FRANCE 


— FOR OR AGAINST 


“*COLONIALISM"? 


Nearly a third of the nations of the world were once 
European colonies. Most of Africa and parts of Asia 
and the Americas are still European colonies. The 
U. S. is an ally of the major European colonial 
powers. What problems and dilemmas does this 
alliance create for U. S. foreign policy in 1957? Here 
are the questions the U. S. must answer in a world 
where nationalism and anticolonialism are power- 
ful forces. 


Is the U. S. a “colonial” power? 
Is ‘colonialism’ out of date? 


Where are the 
danger spots in 1957? 


Is Russia ‘colonialist’’? 


Can U. S. strike a belance? 











U. S. TRADITION 


“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” 
Attributed to JaMES Oris, 1763. 
“. . . Whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive . . . it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new govern- 
ment . . . to effect their safety and happiness . . .” 
Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. 
“The American continents . . . are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
zation by any European power .. .” 
The Monroe Doctrine, December 2, 1823. 
“V.—A free, open-minded, and absolutely im- 
partial adjustment of all colonial claims, based 
upon strict observance of the principle that in de- 
termining all such questions of sovereignty the 
interests of the population concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the gov- 
ernment whose title is to be examined.” 
The Fourteen Points, January 8, 1918. 
“. .. No territorial changes that do not accord 
with freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned . . . right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live .. . 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them .. .” 
The Atlantic Charter, August 14, 194]. 
“We believe that all peoples who are prepared 
for self-government should be permitted to choose 
their own form of government by their own freely 
expressed choice, without interference from any 
foreign source. That is true in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa, as well as in the Western Hemisphere .. . 
We shall refuse to recognize any government im- 
posed upon any nation by the force of any foreign 
power. In some cases it may be impossible to pre- 
vent forceful imposition of such a government. 
But the United States will not recognize any such 
government . . . That is the foreign policy which 
guides the United States now. That is the foreign 
policy with which it confidently faces the future.” 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, October 27, 1945. 


U. S. RECORD 


PHILIPPINES The Philippine people revolted 
against Spain two years before the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. When U. S. Commodore George Dewey 
blasted the Spanish squadron out of Manila Bay 
(May 1, 1898) he brought the leader of the Philip- 
pine revolutionary forces with him. The Filipino 
leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, set up a “Philippine 
Republic” thinking he had U. S. guarantees of in- 
dependence for the islands. But the peace treaty 
with Spain ceded the Philippines to the U. S. 
Aguinaldo and his followers continued the revo- 
lution, this time against the U. S. But by 1902, 
the last of the “Insurrectionists” had been defeated 
and a U. S.-sponsored civil government was in 
power. In 1916 the U. S. set up a Philippine legis- 
lature, assuring the Filipinos, “It is . . . the pur- 
pose of . . . the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 





is the U. S. a “‘colonial’’ power? 


recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein.” 

The next step was delayed until 1934 when the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines was established. 
Under this system the people drafted their own 
constitution (approved by the U. S. President) 
and elected their own president. World War II and 
the Japanese occupation postponed complete inde- 
pendence until July 4, 1946. 

Ten years later Philippine economy is still de- 
pendent on the U.S. Special “trade and economic 
relationships” keep U. S. tariffs on Philippine 
goods very low, while Philippine tariffs on U. S. 
goods are fixed at normal rates. The U. S. has 
invested over $2 billion in strengthening Philip- 
pine industry and agriculture in the last ten years. 

One of the few serious postwar disputes be- 
tween the U. S. and the Philippines was the ques- 
tion of “sovereignty” over 23 U. S. bases in the 
Philippines. Under the mutual assistance treaty of 
1947 the U. S. obtained the bases on a 99-year 
lease. In 1954 the U. S. attorney general expressed 
the opinion that the U. S.. retains “residual sover- 
eignty” over the bases. Philippine reaction was 
sharp. July 4 of last year a joint U. S.-Philippine 
statement declared that the bases are on “sover- 
eign Philippine soil” and that title will finally 
revert to the Philippines. 


PUERTO RICO The island of Puerto Rico in the 
Caribbean Sea, is about the size of Delaware and 
Rhode Island combined. Like the Philippines, it 
was ceded to the U. S. by Spain, after the Spanish- 
American war. 

Since 1951 Puerto F.ico has had commonwealth 
status —a special relationship with the U. S. 
which grants U. S. citizenship to all Puerto Ricans 
and gives them their own elected republican form 
of government. There is a “nationalist” movement 
in Puerto Rico but its strength is disputed. Here 
are the principal nationalist claims: 

Under Spain the island * Under U. S. the island 
had self-government plus * sends a representative to 
a vote in the Spanish par- * U.S. Congress but he has 
liament; coined its own * no vote; only U. S. cur- 
money; had a voice in its « rency is legal; U. S. con- 
foreign affairs; its citizens « trols foreign affairs; citi- 
could not be conscripted. « zens can be drafted. 

Puerto Rican “nationalists” also claim that the 
1951 vote adopting the commonwealth constitu- 
tion means nothing because (a) the people could 
vote only for or against the constitution; they were 
not permitted to vote on either statehood or inde- 
pendence and (b) extreme “nationalists” boy- 
cotted the election as a fraud. 

In the November 1956 elections for governor, 
one “nationalist” party was not on the ballot; the 
other polied 91,000 votes. But the Statehood party 
(affiliated with mainland Republicans) got 170,000 
and the Democratic party (which favors common- 
wealth status) won with 440,000 votes. 


CANAL ZONE The Republic of Panama came 
into being because of President Theodore Roose- 





velt’s determination to build the Panama Canal. 
In 1903 the Isthmus of Panama was part of the 
Republic of Colombia. When Colombia rejected 
Roosevelt’s offer to purchase canal construction 
rights, the U. S. gave passive help to a Panamanian 
revolutionary movement: the U. S. Navy stood 
offshore and prevented Colombia from landing 
troops. Three days later the U. S. recognized the 
Republic of Panama and 12 days later the Canal 
Zone treaty was signed. 

The treaty gave the U. S. “use, occupation and 
control” of a ten-mile wide zone “in perpetuity.” 
Panama accepted $10 million down payment and 
$250,000 a year. (Twenty years later Congress 
voted $25 million to Colombia in “damages.” ) 

U. S. rights in the Canal Zone and in Panama 
have been scaled down over the years. Originally 
U. S. troops could intervene to “maintain order” 
in the republic. The U. S. still has the right to 
defend the canal in case of war. 

Under Panamanian pressure, rental for the 
canal has gone up. In 1936 annual payments to 
Panama were raised to $430,000. In 1955 Panama 
asked for $5 million a year but settled for $1.9 
million. In the same year the U. S. returned $5 
million worth of land and installations to Panama 
and guaranteed “equal pay for equal work” to 
Panamanian and U. S. citizens in the Canal Zone. 
The U. S. also obtained a 15-year lease on a Pana- 
manian air base which we had used temporarily 
during World War II. 

Early in the Suez Canal crisis (August 1956) 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles mentioned 
in a press conference that the Suez and Panama 
canals are “totally dissimilar.” The U. S. has the 
same rights in the Canal Zone, he said, as if we 
were “sovereign of the territory.” He was quoting 
from the original treaty. But Panama’s foreign 
minister, Alberto Boyd, disagreed: “The treaty of 
1903 does not grant the U. S. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone.” There is no difference, he said, be- 
tween the Suez and Panama canals. 


HAWAII In 1854 the Kingdom of the Hawaiian 
Islands and the U. S. discussed a treaty which 
would bring the islands into the Union as a state. 
But Hawaii was annexed by treaty in 1898 and 
made an “incorporated” territory in 1900. 

Hawaii’s relationship with the U. S. is similar 
to Puerto Rico’s except that Hawaiians have fewer 
privileges. They do not elect their own governor 
(he is appointed by the President) and they have 
to pay U. S. income taxes (Puerto Ricans do not). 
There is no “nationalist” or independence move- 
ment in Hawaii but there is overwhelming popular 
support for statehood. Arguments for statehood 
include: Hawaii has a sound economy and higher 
per capita income than the U. S. average; nine 
states pay less federal taxes than Hawaii; the island 
population is larger than Nevada’s. 

Arguments against statehood include: Hawaii 
is “noncontiguous” (it does not border on any 
other state); Communists are said to dominate the 


pineapple and longshore unions and could para- 
lyze the islands in case of war with Russia; the 
racial mixture is different from the mainland’s: 
Over 99% of the children in Hawaiian schools 
are native-born U. S. citizens but only 23% are 
white Caucasians; about 36% are of Japanese an- 
cestry; the rest, Hawaiian, Chinese, Korean, etc. 


ALASKA The Territory of Alaska was purchased 
from Russia in 1867 for $7.2 million and then 
nearly forgotten. Not until 1884 did Alaska have 
a government. And not until the 1896 Klondike 
“gold rush” was there any significant immigration. 

A territorial legislature was provided in 1912 and 
immigration picked up again during the depression 
of the 1930's. As an investment Alaska has been 
profitable for the U. S. Over the years it has pro- 
duced more than $3'% billion in salmon, gold, tin, 
other ores, and furs. Although Alaska is about 
twice as large as Texas the population is under 
160,000, smaller than any of the states in the 
Union. Like Hawaiians, Alaskans pay taxes, have 
no vote and do not elect their governor. 


OKINAWA Okinawa is an island in the Ryukyus 
chain, south of Japan. Until the U. S. invasion in 
1945, five months before Japan’s defeat, the is- 
lands were under Japanese military government. 
The population of 800,000 is mostly aboriginal but 
the culture is largely Japanese. 

According to the Japanese Peace Treaty, the 
U. S. had the right to apply to the UN for trustee- 
ship over the Ryukyus. But the U. S. has never 
taken this step and, in a separate agreement with 
Japan, the U. S. recognized Japan’s “residual sov- 
ereignty” over the islands. Presumably the U. S. 
will eventually return the Ryukyus to Japan. 

U. S. interest in the islands is strategic: “We 
hold important defense positions in the Ryukyu 
Islands, and those we will continue to hold. . . 
They are essential parts of the defensive perimeter 


of the Pacific.” — former Secretary of State DEAN 
ACHESON. “We shall maintain indefinitely our bases 
in Okinawa.” — President EISENHOWER (1954). 


“We intend to exercise our rights in Okinawa as 
long as we consider there is danger to international 
peace and security in the Asian theatre.” — Secre- 
tary of State JoHN FosTER DULLEs (1956). 

Chief dispute between the U. S. and the Ryu- 
kyuans and Japan is U. S. expropriation of Oki- 
nawan farml land to enlarge our air bases.This 
policy, added to overpopulation and meager soil, 
works a hardship on the local economy, the Oki- 
nawans claim. The U. S. policy became an impor- 
tant issue in Japan’s 1956 national elections. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


Public opinion in many parts of the world is 
concerned about “self-determination,” “self-gov- 
ernment,” “equal citizenship rights,” etc. Would 
you say that U. S. relations with its own territories 
and possessions could affect foreign public opin- 
ion? Does the rest of the world have any business 
being concerned about these U. S. issues? 





is ‘‘colonialis 


It took four centuries to build up the great colonial 
empires. But it took only the ten years from 
the end of World War II for most of these em- 
pires to disintegrate. Since V-J Day: 

Britain has lost India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
the Sudan and “protective” status over Egypt. 

France has lost Indochina, Tunisia, Morocco 
and several small colonies on the Indian coast. 

The Netherlands has lost Indonesia. 

Japan has lost Manchuria, Korea, Taiwan (For- 
mosa) and Pacific island mandates and conquests. 

Italy has lost Libya and Ethiopia. 

What's left? Following are three examples of 
“colonialism” 1957-style, political systems in areas 
which do not enjoy self-government. 


UN TRUSTEESHIPS At the end of World War I, 
the Treaty of Versailles set up the League of 
Nations. Former colonies of the German and Tur- 
kish empires had been conquered by the Allies 
and were “mandated” by the League to allied 
powers for future administration. 

At the end of World War II, the United Nations 
assumed responsibility for the League’s “mandated 
territories” and set up a “trusteeship system” under 
Article 76 of the UN Charter. In addition to the 
old mandates, the trusteeship system includes other 
territories of member nations voluntarily placed 
under UN jurisdiction. The purpose of the trustee- 
ship system is “to promote the political, economic, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


TRUSTEESHIP 





COUNCIL 
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social and educational advancement of the inhabit- 
ants ... and their progressive development toward 
self-government or independence as may be ap- 
propriate...” 


BRITISH EMPIRE The Commonwealth of Na- 
tions (frequently but incorrectly called “British” 
Commonwealth) is not part of the empire. Mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth are sovereign states — 
like Canada, India, etc. — linked by historical and 
economic rather than political ties. The Queen of 
England is merely symbolic head of the Common- 
wealth. The British Empire includes nonself-gov- 
erning colonies such as Bermuda, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, etc. Colonies well on their way to inde- 
pendence or commonv-ealth status include British 
West Indies, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Malta, Central 
African Federation and Malaya. 


FRENCH UNION The French colonial empire 
became the French Union, with a new constitu- 
tion, in 1946. The Union is divided into: 


FRENCH REPUBLIC — European France, Cor- 
sica, Algeria and a number of overseas areas where 
residents enjoy French citizenship and send repre- 
sentatives to the Paris parliament. 

ASSOCIATED STATES & TERRITORIES—Laos 
and South Vietnam (in former colonial Indochina); 
Togoland (an autonomous republic) and Cam- 
eroons (a UN trusteeship territory) both in Africa. 
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CYPRUS 


Cyprus, the third largest island in the Mediter- 
ranean, lies SOO miles east of Greece, 40 miles 
south of Turkey and 60 miles west of Syria. Cy- 
prus was Turkish from 1571 until 1878, when it 
was handed to the British for administration al- 
though Turkey retained sovereignty. In 1914 Brit- 
ain annexed Cyprus as a colony. 

Britain’s main interest in Cyprus is strategic. 
The island is, according to former Foreign Secre- 
tary Harold Macmillan, “the hinge of the North 
Atlantic and Middle Eastern defense systems.” 
Although Britain has air base rights in Jordan and 
Iraq and air and army rights in Libya, Cyprus is 
the closest allied air, navy and army base to the 
strategic Suez Canal. In their “police action” 
against Egypt in November 1956, Britain and 
France jumped off from Cyprus. 

Over 80% of the half-million Cypriot popula- 
tion is Greek; the balance, mostly Turkish. It is 
on the basis of population and “self-determina- 
tion” that Greece demands the island be united 
with Greece. Turkey sides with Britain in the dis- 
pute, does not want the Turkish minority living 
under Greek rule. Besides, Turkey points out, Brit- 
ain is better able to look after Cyprus’ many eco- 
nomic problems (Britain is currently investing 
$106 million to try to create a prosperous economy 
for the island). 

“Enosis” — the movement to unite Cyprus with 
Greece — has become violent in the past few 
years. British military rule has become correspond- 
ingly more harsh. 





THE BELGIAN CONGO 


The Congo. nearly one-third the size of continental 
U. S.. is the richest country in Africa. It is the 
world’s second largest supplier of copper and its 
largest source of cobalt. Most important export is 
uranium, 90% of it to the U. S. 

Belgium annexed the Congo in 1908 (it had 
been a personal business venture of the Belgian 
king). In the course of two generations 40% of 
the population is Christian and 50% of the school- 
age children are in Belgian-administered schools. 

Integration is under way. Each year a few hun- 
dred Africans “cross the tracks” by passing stiff 
court tests on education, morality, financial status. 
Some critics claim agriculture and private business 
are lagging. 

In the words of former Governor General Pierre 
Ryckmans, Congo government is frankly paternal- 
istic: “We consider political progress to be a means 
to an end, the end being social, cultural and eco- 
nomic progress. If we would grant political rights in 
the Congo today they ‘would have the choice be- 
tween .. . handing over power to the European 
minority, [or to] . . . primitive tribesmen 
Such being the situation, nobody in the Congo has 
been given the right to vote, neither white nor 
black.” Ryckmans continues: 

“. .. Africa is in ferment. The Gold Coast has 
an African Prime Minister; Nigeria is on the eve 
of self-government. Shocking violence troubles 
Kenya. The United Nations countenances all 
forms of nationalism, whether premature or not. 
Will not these various outside influences upset the 
Congo?” 





“The Cyprus issue involves the 





direct interests of close friends 
and allies of the United States” 
—U.S. State Department, March 
1956. In your opinion, should the 
majority (Greeks) determine Cy- 
prus’ future? What about the Tur- 
kish minority? In case of all-out 
war in the Middle East would the 
U.S. prefer the island to be under 
British control? 








In your opinion — and consider- 
ing the unrest in other parts of 
the world — has Belgium moved 
too slowly in bringing self-govern- 
ment to the Congo? In view of 
U.S. dependence on Congo ura- 
nium, should the U.S. take a 
bigger interest in the political 
and economic development of the 
Congo? Would Belgium call this 
American ‘‘colonialism’? 
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SINGAPORE 

The great sea and naval port of Singapore, an island 
off the southern tip of the Malay Peninsula, is 
Britain’s army, navy and air headquarters for the 
Far East and the principal naval base for the U. S.- 
sponsored SEATO alliance. 

Out of a population of 1.1 million, 900,000 are 
Chinese, 150,000 are Malay and the balance are 
Indians and Europeans. Over half the population 
is under 21 in age. It is the young university stu- 
dents — influenced by Marxism and strongly na- 
tionalistic — who have caused Britain some of its 
worst headaches. 

Self-government is the real issue in the crown 
colony. The first legislature (with purely advisory 
powers to the British-appointed governor) was set 
up in 1954. Out of 32 members, 25 are elected. 
Two years ago the Labor Front won ten seats and 
the Communist People’s Action party won three. 

The legislature has demanded self-government 
since it first went into session but negotiations have 
bogged down on questions of defense and internal 
security, with Britain insisting on retaining control. 
At one point Singapore and Malaya considered ap- 
plying jointly (together with other British South- 
east Asian possessions) for dominion status. But 
in February of last year Britain granted full inde- 
pendence to Malaya effective August 31, 1957. 

Britain’s principal reason for not granting full 
self-government to Singapore is the internal threat 
of communism. Student and worker riots, which 
flared up again in October 1956, are Communist- 
organized, according to the British government. 


ALGERIA 


Algeria, in North Africa, is three times the size of 
Texas. It has been French territory since 1830. 
Four departments on the Mediterranean coast are 
now considered legally a part of France. 

Since 1947 the 8.5 million Muslim Algerians 
have enjoyed French citizenship, along with | 
million French colonials and 135,000 Jews. The 
Muslims and the French colonials each elect 15 
representatives to the Paris parliament. Algeria's 
120-member legislative assembly is elected the 
same way. But the assembly is mostly an advisory 
body to the Paris-appointed French Minister Resi- 
dent. It is still an improvement over the pre-1947 
assembly. 

Algerian “nationalists” want more self-govern- 
ment, would like to negotiate with France on the 
future status of Algeria — independence or auton- 
omy within the French Union. France refuses to 
recognize the “nationalists” or to negotiate with 
them as if they were a nation. Since Algeria is part 
of France and Algerians are French citizens, “na- 
tionalism” is the same as rebellion. 

Holding down the rebellion has been expensive. 
In 1956 France spent $805 million to maintain an 
army of 400,000 in Algeria. In one month (May) 
the loss of Jife included 627 soldiers and police, 
1,328 colonials and pro-French Muslims, 3,724 
rebels. 

Algerian rebels get arms and money from Egypt. 
Cairo is revolutionary headquarters. Some ob- 
servers think French action against Egypt in 1956 
had some connection with Egypt’s activities in 
Algeria. 








Is it important to the U.S. for 
Britain to retain control over Sing- 
apore? If Singapore gets self- 
government and, through free 
elections, votes a Communist gov- 
ernment into power, what should 
the U.S. attitude be? Would this 
be a case where Singapore’s “right 
of self-determination’ is less im- 
portant than Singapore’s value to 
the West as a naval base? 








How does U.S. support of France 
affect our relations with the Arab 
world? France has two NATO divi- 
sions in Algeria — does this 
weaken European defense? “The 
U. S. government stands solidly 
behind France in her search for 
a liberal and equitable solution 
of the problems in Algeria...” 
—WU.S. Ambassador to France C. 
Douglas Dillon, 1956. 
























is Russia ‘‘colonialist’’ ? 





Western statesmen have accused Russia of “colo- 
nialism.” In a speech July 4, 1956 in Manila Vice 
President RICHARD NIxon declared: 


“In modern times the really cruel colonialism 
has been the colonialism of the Communist world. 
It has enslaved over a dozen nations and has left 
hundreds of millions to suffer the harshest forms 
of tyranny. It has not only captured their bodies, 
but tried to dominate their minds and kill their 
souls.” 


What do you think? In your opinion is this the 
same thing as the classical idea of colonialism? 
Here are some statements by Asian leaders, ex- 
pressing different points of view on the subject: 


“Think, for example, of those satellite states un- 
der Communist domination in Central and Eastern 
Europe — Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia. Are not these colonies as much as any of the 
colonial territories in Africa or Asia? And if we 
are united in our opposition to colonialism, should 
it not be our duty openly to declare our opposition 





in your opinion, is the U. S. really consistent in its 


to Soviet colonialism as much as to Western im- 
perialism?” 

— Sir JOHN KOTELAWALA 

former prime minister of Ceylon 

Bandung conference, April 21, 1955 

“And I beg of you, do not think of colonialism 

only in the classic form which we of Indonesia and 

our brothers in different parts of Asia and Africa 

know . . . Wherever, whenever and however it 

appears, colonialism is an evil thing, and one 
which must be eradicated from the earth.” 

— President SUKARNO of Indonesia 

Bandung conference 


“Colonialism has assumed a certain meaning 
from the 19th century. This particular meaning, 
I believe, is not applicable for the countries of 
Eastern Europe . . . One can say that they are 
subjected to a certain rule. Possibly they are under 
the control of another country. I quite believe that 
every country should have the full opportunity to 
be free.” 

— Prime Minister JAWAHARLAL NEHRU of India 
Bonn, West Germany, July 14, 1956 


can U. S. strike a balance? 





looking at the world as it is today, do you believe it is 


possible for the U. S. to find a balance between 
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In its relations with its own territories and 
Okinawa the U. S. should (check ail the state- 
ments you agree with or add your own): 


a. Do as we are now doing; these are internal 
problems and have nothing to do with foreign 
policy. 


b. Act promptly on statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii; we should show the rest of the world 
we practice “self-determination” and “self- 
government” at home. 


ce. Give Puerto Ricans a chance to vote on in- 
dependence or statehood. 


d. Offer to discuss future status of the Panama 
Canal. 


e. Keep the Panama Canal as it is but nego- 
tiate generously with Panama on rental, equal 
rights for citizens, etc. 


f. Return Okinawa to Japanese administration 
and negotiate with Japan for rights to continue 
U. S. bases. 


g- Hold onto Okinawa until the Far East war 
threat dies down but recognize the rights of 
Okinawan farmers; stop expanding U. S. bases 
where it interferes with farm land. 


h. Apply to the UN for a U. S. trusteeship 
over Okinawa and the Ryukyus; do not return 
the islands to Japan because they are too im- 
portant to U. S. Pacific defenses. 


i. Continue present policy on Okinawa as a 
military necessity. 


j. Other: 





In our relations with European allies who are 
also “colonial” powers, the U. S. should 
(check all the statements you agree with or 
add your own): 


a. Support our allies at all costs; these prob- 
lems are internal affairs of theirs and none of 
our business. 


b. Look at each case on its own merits. If 
U. S. security is involved (perhaps in Singa- 
pore, Cyprus, the Congo) we should decide 
whether we will gain most by supporting na- 
tionalism or colonial rule. 


c. Take a firm stand against colonialism in any 
form; press for early independence for all 
nonself-governing territories. 
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OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


d. Recognize that some peoples are not yet 
ready for self-government. Encourage our 
allies and the UN to speed up. education, ad- 
ministrative training, economic development, 
etc. in all colonial areas and do our part 
through technical assistance and economic aid. 


e. Realize that our main battle is with com- 
munism. If a colonial area has a strong Com- 
munist movement and is in danger of setting 
up a Communist government, we should dis- 
courage independence for that area. 


f. Do nothing about colonialism unless we are 
willing (a) to straighten out our own “colonial” 
problems and (b) to carry part of the financial 
burden in helping nonself-governing territories 
with their problems. 


g. Other: 





In the specific “dilemmas” mentioned in this 
fact sheet, the U. S. should (check the one 
statement in each section that you agree with 
or add your own): 


CYPRUS: 

a. Support majority (Greek) rule and therefore 
union of the island with Greece; plan to ne- 
gotiate with Greece for a NATO base. 


b. Support partition of the island into Greek 
and Turkish sections with each section deter- 
mining what government it wants. 


c. Support continued British control because 
of the strategic importance of the island. 


d. Other: 





ALGERIA: 


a. Support the nationalist independence move- 
ment. 


b. Support continued association of Algeria 
with French Union. 


ec. Other: 





SINGAPORE: 

a. Support British control until Far East ten- 
sions and local Communist activities quiet 
down. 

b. Press Britain to. give self-government now. 


ec. Other: 





CONGO: 
a. Keep “hands off”; this is Belgian territory. 


b. Urge a speed-up in economic and political 
development; try for early independence. 


ce. Other: 








OPINION BALLOT 


(COLONIALIST) 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


In its relations with its own territories and 
Okinawa the U. S. should (check ail the state- 
ments you agree with or add your own): 


a. Do as we are now doing; these are internal 
problems and have nothing to do with foreign 
policy. 


b. Act promptly on statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii; we should show the rest of the world 
we practice “self-determination” and “self- 
government” at home. 


c. Give Puerto Ricans a chance to vote on in- 
dependence or statehood. 


d. Offer to discuss future status of the Panama 
Canal. 


e. Keep the Panama Canal as it is but nego- 
tiate generously with Panama on rental, equal 
rights for citizens, etc. 


f. Return Okinawa to Japanese administration 
and negotiate with Japan for rights to continue 
U. S. bases. 


g- Hold onto Okinawa until the Far East war 
threat dies down but recognize the rights of 
Okinawan farmers; stop expanding U. S. bases 
where it interferes with farm land. 


h. Apply to the UN for a U. S. trusteeship 
over Okinawa and the Ryukyus; do not return 
the islands to Japan because they are too im- 
portant to U. S. Pacific defenses. 


i. Continue present policy on Okinawa as a 
military necessity. 





j. Other: 
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In our relations with European allies who are 
also “colonial” powers, the U. S. should 
(check all the statements you agree with or 
add your own): 


a. Support our allies at all costs; these prob- 
lems are internal affairs of theirs and none of 
our business. 


b. Look at each case on its own merits. If 
U. S. security is involved (perhaps in Singa- 
pore, Cyprus, the Congo) we should decide 
whether we will gain most by supporting na- 
tionalism or colonial rule. 


c. Take a firm stand against colonialism in any 
form; press for early independence for all 
nonself-governing territories. 


d. Recognize that some peoples are not yet 
ready for self-government. Encourage our 
allies and the UN to speed up education, ad- 
ministrative training, economic development, 
etc. in all colonial areas and do our part 
through technical assistance and economic aid. 


e. Realize that our main battle is with com- 
munism. If a colonial area has a strong Com- 
munist movement and is in danger of setting 
up a Communist government, we should dis- 
courage independence for that area. 


f. Do nothing about colonialism unless we are 
willing (a) to straighten out our own “colonial” 
problems and (b) to carry part of the financial 
burden in helping nonself-governing territories 
with their problems. 


g. Other: 






































In the specific “dilemmas” mentioned in this SINGAPORE: 

fact sheet, the U. S. should (check the one a. Support British control until Far East ten- 
statement in each section that you agree with sions and local Communist activities quiet 
or add your own): down. 


b. Press Britain to give self-government now. 


CYPRUS: 
c. Other: 


a. Support majority (Greek) rule and therefore 
union of the island with Greece; plan to ne- 
gotiate with Greece for a NATO base. 








b. Support partition of the island into Greek 
and Turkish sections with each section deter- 
mining what government it wants. 








c. Support continued British control because 
of the strategic importance of the island. 





d. Other: 











CONGO: 
a. Keep “hands off”; this is Belgian territory. 





b. Urge a speed-up in economic and political 
development; try for early independence. 











‘= ec. Other: 











ALGERIA: 


a. Support the nationalist independence move- 
ment. 





b. Support continued association of Algeria 
with French Union. 


ec. Other: 
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Decisions « « « 


ARE “‘NEUTRALISTS’” 
AGAINST U.S.? 


The world — as many people see it — is divided 
into two camps, communist and democratic; in 
this life-or-death struggle there is no room for 
“neutralism.” But others say the U. S. itself was 
“neutralist” the first 150 years of its history. Now 
that the “neutralists” are important economically 
and strategically; now that they control a third 
of the votes in the UN — the challenge to the 
U. S. is whether or not “neutralism” is anti-U. S. 


| who are the “‘neutralists’’? 


Yugoslavia — 
satellite or ‘‘neutralist’’? 
3 what kind of world 
do the “neutralists’” want? 


pa is “neutralism” immoral? 








who are the ‘‘neutralists’’? 


NEUTRALITY: - + +++ +++ + versus: +> +++++-+-+ + “NEUTRALISM” 


Neutrality is an old word; it has a definite meaning 
in international law. If two countries are at war, 
a third country can proclaim itself neutral, mean- 
ing it will stay out of the war and expects the war- 
ring countries to observe its neutrality. 


Neutralism is a brand new word; it has no legal 
meaning. It is used to describe a country which 
refuses to choose sides, not in a shooting war, but 
in the East-West cold war. It implies, “‘you’re not 
for us so you must be against us!” 


Four European countries consider themselves neu- 
tral in the legal sense. Of these, only Switzerland 
carries its neutral policy to the extent that it is not 
even a member of the United Nations. 


SWEDEN — Neutral since the Napoleonic wars. “Sweden re- 
mains opposed to the formation of any political blocs.” 
— Foreign Minister Osten Unden, 1948. Member of UN and 
Nordic Council, Scandinavian economic pact with no military 
ties. Opposes membership of Norway and Denmark in NATO, 
Western military alliance. Maintains strong defenses, the 
world’s fourth largest air force. 


FINLAND — Neutral by law since World War Il. “Outside the 
conflict of interests of the great powers.” — Foreign Min- 
ister Johannes Virolainen, Feb. 11, 1956. UN member. No 
military pacts. Has treaties of friendship, mutual assistance 
and trade cooperation with neighboring Russia. Refused 
Marshall Plan aid (1947) because it was “‘a serious cause 
of disagreement between the great powers.” 


SWITZERLAND — Perpetual neutrality by international agree- 
ment in 1815 — guaranteed by European powers and never 
violated. Was member of League of Nations but did not 
join UN. Has no military alliances. Maintains strong defenses, 
universal military training, standing army of half a million. 
Communists barred from government employment. 


AUSTRIA—Perpetual neutrality defined by law, recognized by 
U.S., Britain, France and Russia Dec. rf 1955. Member of 
UN and Council of Europe. Has no military alliances. Constitu- 
tional neutrality does not mean the private citizen has to be 
neutral, according to Chancellor Julius Raab; Austrian neutrali- 
ty is not a “colorless neutralism in political questions”; 
it is not indifferent ‘to the suffering and misery” of European 
states living under “coercion” [such as Hungary). 


ARAB AND NORTH AFRICAN BLOC — Nonalignment. The Arab 
Middle East includes: 
Egynt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and 


raq. 

Of these countries, only Iraq is a member of a Western 
military alliance (Baghdad Pact, sponsored by Britain). The 
rest are opposed to the Baghdad Pact and any other Western 
military alliance in the Middle East. 

Four African nations have strong religious and cultural ties 
with the Arab states. They are: 

The Sudan, Libya, Tunisia and Morocco. 


Together these 11 Muslim nations are opposed to Western 
intervention in the Middle East, to French rule in Algeria, to 
“colonialism” and “Western imperialism.” All these countries 
have been receiving U.S. aid and technical assistance. Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq are getting U.S. arms; Egypt and Syria, Rus- 
sian arms. And Russia has offered aid and technical assistance 
to most of the 11. 


AFGHANISTAN — Nonalignment. Engaged in border disputes 
with two of its neighbors (India and Pakistan), Afghanistan has 
moved close to Russian influence. Has had nonaggression pact 
with Russia since 1926, is now getting Russian economic aid, 
technical assistance and arms valued at $150 million—more 
than the country’s total yearly revenue. Has been trying for 
some time to buy U.S. surplus wheat. 


INDONESIA — “independent foreign policy.”—Cabinet memo- 
randum, September 19, 1956. Member of Colombo plan. Has 
no military alliances and opposes all military pacts. Has ac- 
cepted only limited U.S. aid, smali amounts of Russian aid. 
Refuses all forms of military aid. Has trade agreements with 
both Russia and Red China. President Sukarno would like to 
see the world “free of capitalism and imperialism.”—state- 
ment made in visit to Russia, September 3, 1956. 
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HOW DO ASIAN-AFRICAN “NEUTRALISTS” DIFFER FROM EUROPEAN NEUTRALS? 


All but two of the Asian and African “neutral- 
ists” were once colonies, mandates or protectorates 
of European powers — Britain, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands. (The two exceptions, Saudi Arabia 
and Afghanistan, have for years depended on 
European capital for economic development. ) 

With most of these countries, the memory of 
colonial domination is recent. Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco, for example, won their independence from 
France only last year. Now they support Algerian 
rebel efforts to throw off French rule. 





CAMBODIA — “Neutral even from the neutrals.”—Gen. Nhiek 
Tioulong, Cambodian ambassador to Japan and member of 
delegation to UN General Assembly. “The policy of the Cam- 
bodian delegation . . . is to be impartial and to try to recon- 
cile opposing points of view to promote peace.” Recognizes 
neither Peiping nor Taiwan Chinese governments. Receives 
some economic aid from Red China {$22.5 million for two 
years) and considerable military aid from U.S. but refuses to 
join SEATO military pact. 


The Sudan (jointly administered by Britain and 
Egypt) won independence in 1955. British troops 
occupied Egypt from 1882 to 1947 — and stayed 
on in the Suez Canal zone until 1956. 


Indonesia cut its last tie with the Netherlands in 
1954. Laos and Cambodia gained their independ- 
ence from France about the same time. 

Asian-African “neutralists” agree on two things: 
they are all members of the United Nations and 
they are all opposed to membership in any military 
alliance or bloc, free world or communist. 


CEYLON — Nonalignment. “We would like to be the Switzer- 
land of Asia. That means following a neutral policy, non- 
alignment with any power blocs.”—Prime Minister S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, April 20, 1956. Member of (British) Common- 
wealth and Colombo plan (Commonwealth mutual aid pro- 
gram). Has no military alliances. Opposed to U.S.-sponsored 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). Prohibited by 
U.S. legislation (Battle Act) from receiving U.S. aid because 
it trades in critical materials with Red China (rubber). But, 
in 1956-57 the U.S. President has power to overlook this law 
and Ceylon is now receiving $5 million a year in U.S. aid. 
Purpose of the aid is to raise food production by 6% a year 
(Ceylon has to import half the food it consumes). Aid will 
also help to train technicians for agriculture and industry. 


BURMA — “Independent neutrality."—Premier U Ba Swe, 
July 3, 1956. Has no military alliances—is opposed to SEATO 
pact. Colombo plan, treaties of friendship (no military obli- 
gaticns) with India and Pakistan. Renounced U.S. economic 
aid June 30, 1953 after receiving $30 million in eight years. 
Contracted $175 million barter arrangement with Russia in 
1956 but the deal may fall through. U Ba Swe has said, “We 
will accept aid from any country provided it does not conflict 
with our foreign policy of independent neutrality.” In Sep- 
tember 1956 Burma accepted U.S. 40-year loan of $25 million 
at 4% % interest. 


INDIA — Nonalignment “The policy of nonalignment .. . is 
not ‘neutrality’ or ‘neutralism’ and therefore passivity . . but 
is a positive, active and constructive policy seeking to lead 
to collective peace . . .”"—joint statement, Prime Minister 
Nehru and Yugoslav President Tito, December 23, 1954. 
Member of Commonwealth and Colombo plan mutual aid 
program. Has no military alliances. Opposed to all mili- 
tary alliances, East or West. 


LAOS — Nonalignment. Prohibited from joining military pacts 
or admitting foreign military bases (terms of Indochina cease- 
fire agreement, July 21, 1954). Refused protection of SEATO 
August 23, 1956. Has no military alliances. Gets $50 million 
a year in U.S. aid. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


Is there any connection between “neutralism” and the former 
colonial status of most of these countries? Can you think of 
any reason why Egypt opposes Arab membership in a British- 
sponsored military pact? Or why Indonesians, Burmese and 
Indians oppose a Southeast Asian alliance sponsored by the 
West? f 

The three major powers in NATO are the U.S., Britain and 
France. Britain and France are colonial powers; the U.S., in 
the strictest sense of the word, is not. But France is using 
two NATO infantry divisions to put down the nationalist re- 
bellion in Algeria—with the implied approval of the U.S. and 
NATO. How does this situation affect U.S. prestige in former 
colonial areas? Would it help explain “neutralist” suspicion 
of U.S.-sponsored pacts and military aid? 





Yugoslavia — 
satellite or ‘‘neutralist’’ ? 


Yugoslavia was occupied by German troops for 
three and a half years of World War II. But there 
were two effective resistance movements — a Ser- 
bian underground army headed by General Draja 
Mikhailovitch and a national “partisan” army 
headed by Josip Broz Tito, a Communist. 

Seven months before the Nazi surrender Yugo- 
slavia was liberated with the help of Russian 
troops (which soon moved on to Central Europe). 
The armies of Tito and Mikhailovitch clashed in 
open war. By March 1945 Tito was premier in the 
royal Yugoslav government and Mikhailovitch was 
near defeat. Eight months later Tito proclaimed a 
Communist government. In July 1946 Mikhailo- 
vitch was shot as a Nazi “collaborator.” 

Let’s look at Yugoslavia’s foreign policy in the 
years since, in Tito’s own words: 


Note: Quotations from President Tito of Yugoslavia are 
from a speech at Pula, Yugoslavia, November 11, 1956. 


1948 — Yugoslavia thrown out of COMINFORM. 
“Yugoslavia was the first to give an energetic 
answer to Stalin and declared that it wanted to be 
independent, that it wanted to build its life and 
socialism in accordance with the specific conditions 
of the country, and that it allowed no one to inter- 
fere in its internal affairs . . . No armed interven- 
tion took place then because Yugoslavia was 
united. Because we liquidated their main force 
during the national liberation war [civil war in 
which Mikhailovitch forces were defeated], various 
reactionary elements were unable to carry out 
various provocations.” 


1948-55 — Yugoslavia boycotted by Russia & sat- 
ellites. “During . . . five and more years . . . Yugo- 
slavia stood quite alone, face to face against an 
enormous propaganda apparatus [COMINFORM}], 
when we had to fight on all sides to preserve the 
achievements of our national revolution, to pre- 
serve . .. the foundations of socialism.” 

[Starting in September 1949 the U. S. provided 
economic and military aid to Yugoslavia, to coun- 
teract the Russian-satellite blockade and, in the 
words of President Eisenhower (October 15, 1956): 
“To support the independence of Yugoslavia 
against a major effort by the Soviet Union to 
dominate that country.” Jn six years Yugoslavia 
got $1 billion in U. S. help, half of it military.] 


1955 — Yugoslavia welcomed back by new Rus- 
sian leaders. “. . . The truth about our country 
prevailed . . . We normalized our relations with 
the Soviet Union. When Stalin died, the new 
Soviet leaders saw that, thanks to Stalin’s madness, 
the Soviet Union was brought into a very difficult 
situation. It found itself in a deadlock both in its 
foreign and [its] domestic policies and, by its atti- 
tude of a dogmatic preaching in forcing its own 
methods in its relations with other people’s demo- 
cratic [communist] countries . . . We have con- 
siderably advanced in our relations with the Soviet 
Union. We have . . . concluded a whole series of 
economic arrangements that are very useful for us 
. .. under very favorable conditions . . .” 

[The joint Russian-Yugoslav statement, restoring 


friendly relations, spells out that different com- 
munist countries “of different social systems, and 
of different socialist development” have the right 
to work out their own problems independent of 
Moscow interference. U. S. aid to Yugoslavia con- 
tinues uninterrupted, with less emphasis on mili- 
tary aid, on President Eisenhower's assurance to 
Congress that “economic aid . . . may now pru- 
dently and wisely be proceeded with.” 
1956 — Tito still suspicious of “stalinism.” “. . . 
These declarations [approving Yugoslavia’s inde- 
pendent “road to socialism”] should . . . be sig- 
nificant in relations between all socialist 
countries, but unfortunately they have not been 
understood in this way . . . The Soviet leaders had 
a different attitude toward other countries, holding 
certain wrong and defective views 6n relations 
with . . . Poland, Hungary and others . . . This 
attitude was imposed . . . by those people who 
stood and are still standing on ‘stalinist’ positions 
. .. But we believed there were still possibilities . . . 
for stronger and more rapid development in the 
direction of democratization, abandonment of all 
‘stalinist’ methods, the creation of new relations 
among socialist states, and development in this 
same direction in foreign policy as well... .” 

Poland was handled properly. “Thanks to a 
mature thinking and attitude by Soviet leaders, 
who stopped interfering in time, things have sta- 
bilized considerably in Poland at present. . .” 

But Hungary was a ‘fatal mistake.’ “It was a 
fatal mistake to call in the Soviet army at a time 
when the demonstrations were still going on .. . 
This angered these people even more, and thus a 
spontaneous revolt ensued in which the Commu- 
nists found themselves, against their will, together 
with various reactionary elements. The reactionary 
elements intervened in the revolt and exploited it 
for themselves . . . In the West this intervention 
was exploited enormously. The imperialists who 
could scarcely wait to attack Egypt exploited it. 
They attacked Egypt precisely at this stage of the 
Hungarian tragedy, hoping that the Soviet Union 
would be too occupied . . . to intervene . . .” 

The struggle within communism continues. “It is 
now a question of whether this course [Yugo- 
slavia’s and Poland’s] will be victorious or the 
‘stalinist’ course will win again.” 


HOW DO YOU SIZE UP TITO? 


In foreign policy Tito sides with the West on not 
recognizing the Communist East German govern- 
ment and on noninterference in satellite affairs. 
Nor is Yugoslavia a member of the communist 
East European military alliance, the Warsaw pact. 

But Tito sides with Russia and many of the 
“neutralists” on disarmament, banning of H-bomb 
tests, seating of Red China in the UN and opposi- 
tion to Western military alliances. 

Considering these facts and Tito’s own state- 
ments, would you say Yugoslavia is (a) a satellite 
of Moscow, (b) a “neutralist” in the Asian-African 
sense, (c) a bridge between East and West which 
the U. S. should continue to support? 









One way to understand a nation’s foreign policy is to examine what it 
says and what it does. But it is also important to know why it acts 
as it does. Let’s look at the background as well as the record of two 


important “neutralists,” India and Indonesia. 


INDIA 


As a conquest . . . The vast subcontinent of India 
is a product of 5,000 years of invasions, conquests 
and the mixture of cultures. There are a dozen 
major religions (principally Hinduism and Islam) 
and 200 languages. 

Portugal was the first European power to seize 
a colonial toehold (1498). The Portuguese “prov- 
ince” of Goa, on India’s West coast, remains a 
hated symbol of European domination. The British, 
Dutch, French and Portuguese wrestled for control 
of India for over a century. Britain triumphed in 
the middle of the 18th century. 

The privately owned British East India Com- 
pany administered India as a soyrce of agricultural 
products and a market for British goods. British 
manufactures were admitted to India duty-free, 
but Indian manufactures were banned from Britain 
by high tariffs. As a result, Indian handicrafts and 
industries (especially textiles) were stifled. 

By 1857 all of India was under British control. 
The government took over from the East India 
company and, in 1877, Victoria was crowned 
“Empress of India.” 


As a colony . . . Britain governed India through a 
viceroy and provincial governors appointed by the 
crown. Local princes kept their thrones as long as 
they recognized Britain’s “paramountcy.” 

Indian counselors were appointed in 1861 to 
advise the viceroy and, after 1905, some of these 
counselors were elected. Indian “nationalism” got 
under way in 1885 with the founding of the Indian 
National Congress party, the same party which, 
under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, now 
governs the republic. 

“Passive resistance” against British rule—led by 
Mohandas K. Gandhi—was one of the most im- 
portant weapons in the long battle for independ- 
ence. In 1935 provincial legislatures were set up 
and the predominantly Hindu Congress party won 
control. The Muslim minority, represented by their 
own political party (Muslim League), demanded 
that India be partitioned into two nations, with 
Pakistan as a Muslim state. 


As a nation . . . To gain Indian support in World 
War II, Britain offered India an interim govern- 
ment, the British keeping control of defense and 
foreign affairs. Congress party leaders demanded 
immediate full independence. Muslim League lead- 
ers cooperated with Britain. Congress leaders were 
jailed and independence in any form was delayed. 

In 1947 India gained complete independence. 
Muslim League demands were met; India was par- 
titioned into two nations, India and Pakistan. Both 
are members of the (British) Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


As a “neutralist” . . . 

Korean War 
India supported the UN’s call for a cease fire, when 
North Korea invaded South Korea in mid-1950. 

India abstained two days later when the UN 
voted to send troops to Korea. But India did send 
a field hospital to serve with UN forces. 

India abstained again when the UN voted to 
free North as well as South Korea. India warned 
that Red China would intervene if the UN forces 
crossed the 38th parallel. 

India voted against the UN resolution branding 
Red China an “aggressor” after Red China inter- 
vened. 

Red China 
India recognized the Communist Chinese govern- 
ment in late 1949. (Other nations recognizing Red 
China include Russia, the satellites, Burma, Pakis- 
tan, Britain, Denmark, Israel, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Egypt.) 

India has insisted, as recently as November 
1956, that China’s seat in the UN should be handed 
to the Communist government as the only effective 
government of China. Hefe, in Nehru’s own words 
(September 17, 1953), is India’s position: 

“Can anyone say that the present (Chiang Kai- 
shek] government on the island of Formosa repre- 
sents China? Factually, can any undertaking by the 
government of Formosa be carried out in China? 
Obviously not. Therefore it becomes completely 
unreal to talk about China being represented in the 
United Nations, or in the Security Council, by 
someone who cannot speak for China, who cannot 
do anything in China...” 


Middle East and Hungary 

India reacted violently to the Israeli and British- 
French invasions of Egypt. Both acts were labeled 
“clear and naked aggression” in official government 
statements. 

On Hungary, India delayed taking a stand. First 
Nehru called the Hungarian revolution and Russian 
armed intervention “civil conflict.” Later, along 
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INDIA’S GOALS . | 


“. .. Our primary consideration is peace . . . [The 
Asian-African nations] are passionately eager to ad- 
vance our countries peacefully. We have been back- 
ward; we are backward. We have been left behind 
in the race, in the world race, and now we have got 
a chance to make good. We want to make good and 
we have to make good rapidly because of the com- 
pulsion of events . .. We are determined not primarily 
to be dominated in any way by any other country 
or continent . . . That is why we raise our voice 
against domination and colonialism, for which many 
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lists’’ want? 


with other Asian “neutralists” India voted in the 
UN for withdrawal of Russian troops and a UN 
on-the-spot investigation in Hungary. 


“Five Principles of Coexistence” 


India and Communist China signed a nonaggres- 

sion pact in April 1954. Embodied in the treaty 

were five principles which have since been en- 

dorsed by a number of “neutralist” nations. The 

principles call for: 

1. Mutual respect for each other’s territory and 
sovereignty. 

. Mutual nonaggression. 

. Noninterference in each other’s affairs. 

. Equality and mutual benefit. 

. Peaceful coexistence. 


AhWN 


Relations With Russia 


Both Prime Minister Nehru of India and President 
Sukarno of Indonesia have visited Russia. Both 
have also endorsed “peaceful coexistence” with 
Russia and the seating of Red China in the UN. 

India has received numerous gifts, credits, long- 
term loans and technical assistance programs from 
Russia. In trade, India is getting much-needed 
steel, machinery, farm equipment and wheat from 
Russia in exchange for Indian agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Indonesia accepted last September $100 million 
in Russian credits in the form of capital goods, 
machinery and heavy industrial equipment. The 
terms are 242% over a 12-year period. 


INDONESIA 


As a colonial conquest . . . Like India, Indonesia 
was a battleground for European colonial powers 
from the 16th century. The Portuguese were first, 
followed by the Dutch and British. By 1623 the 
Dutch were in undisputed control of the island 
chain. 

The Dutch East India Company, like its British 
counterpart, administered the island economy until 
1798, when the Dutch government took over. In- 
donesia has very little industry but is immensely 
wealthy in minerals—oil, tin, bauxite, manganese 
ore, copper, gold, zinc, lead, silver, diamonds and 
platinum. 

As a nation . . . “Nationalism” in Indonesia got a 
late start—early in this century. Not until the 





1940’s, under Japanese occupation, did the nation- 
alists become well-organized. A full month before 
the islands were liberated from the Japanese, the 
“Republic of Indonesia” was formed. 

Dutch authorities refused to recognize Dr. Su- 
karno’s republic until December 1949. Pressure 
from the UN, Britain, India and the U. S. helped— 
especially a U. S. threat to cut off Marshall Plan 
aid to the Netherlands. At first the republic re- 
mained in union with the Dutch crown but, in 
1954, all ties with the Netherlands were cut. 


As a “neutralist” .. . 


Indonesia, not yet a member of the UN, announced 
it was “neutral” in the Korean war. 


U.S. Aid 

In 1952 an Indonesian government fell from 
power because its foreign minister, in return for 
U. S. aid, pledged that Indonesia would contribute 
to the “defensive strength of the free world.” (At 
the time, this pledge was required by U. S. law.) 
The government explained that such a pledge 
would appear to be “compromising Indonesia’s 
neutrality” between East and West. 

Shortly afterwards Indonesia joined the Co- 
lombo plan, a mutual assistance program of Com- 
monwealth and Asian nations, in order to obtain 
aid “from a group aside from the United States.” 

In May 1956, on a visit to the U. S., President 
Sukarno declared that: 

“No Niagara of dollars will produce anything but 
bitterness and disillusionment” unless the U. S. rec- 
ognizes that “nationalism and anti-colonialism” are 
the ‘“‘mainspring of the efforts” of Asian and Afri- 
can nations. “Military aid is no substitute for Asia’s 
stability. It would only serve to make countries ac- 
cepting it dependent on America...” 


Military Pacts 


In September 1954 Indonesia refused to join the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, sponsored by 
the U. S., because this would amount to choosing 
sides with one of the “blocs in the cold war.” 

In July 1956 Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo declared: 
“In this atomic stalemate the chance of peace 
would be increased if military alliances were trans- 
formed into associations of close economic cooper- 
ation and eventual technical assistance if required 
... We are not neutral like some European coun- 
tries in the previous war. We only do our utmost to 
prevent a next war which will result only in the ex- 


ODALS ... 


of us have suffered so long, and that is why we have 
to be very careful to see that any other form of 
domination does not come in our way . . . If we are 
camp-followers of Russia or America or any other 
country of Europe, it is, if I may say so, not very 
creditable to our dignity, our new independence, our 
new freedom, our new spirit and our new self- 
reliance.” 


termination of human civilization.” 

On a visit to Russia in September 1956 Sukarno 
signed a joint statement with the Russian leaders: 
“. .. Military pacts do not lead to a reduction of 
international tension, which is most needed to 
achieve world peace.” Later he said he “would be 
the first” to sign a similar statement with the U. S. 


Middle East and Hungary 
The Indonesian Foreign Office condemned British- 
French action in Egypt as “aggression” and joined 
India in a UN vote for an investigation in Hungary. 


Prime Minister JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 
at the Conference of Asian and African powers, 
Bandung, Indonesia, April 24, 1955 
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is ‘‘neutralism’’ immoral? 


In your opinion ARE THE “‘NEUTRALISTS” ANTI-U. S.? 


Most of the “neutralist” nations of Asia and Africa 
are accepting aid, in some measure, from both the 
U. S. and Russia. Is this consistent with their poli- 
cies of avoiding “alignment” with either East or 
West? Does it mean they are using the West? 


Is anticolonialism a good enough reason for 
these countries to be suspicious of Western Euro- 
pean powers? Remembering the U. S. alliance with 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, etc., what prob- 
lems are created for U S. policy? 





WHAT IS THE U. S. POLICY TOWARD THE “NEUTRALISTS’’? 


During June and July of last year three high offi- 
cials in the U. S. government expressed their views 
on “neutralism.” Are these statements contradic- 
tory .. . do they express a dilemma in U. S. policy? 


Which of these statements do you agree with? 
Which, in your opinion, should be the basis for 
U. S. policy toward the uncommitted nations of the 
world? 





“We were a young country once, and our whole 
policy for the first [150]. . . years was. . . neutral 
. . . Now, today there are certain nations that say 
they are neutral. This doesn’t necessarily mean 
what it is so often interpreted to mean, neutral as 
between right and wrong or decency or indecency. 

“They are using the term ‘neutral’ with respect 
to attachment to military alliances. And may I 
point out that I cannot see that that is always to 
the disadvantage of such a country as ours.” 

President DwiGHTt D. EISENHOWER 
June 7, 1956 

“.. . The United States . . . has made... trea- 
ties with 42 countries of America, Europe and 
Asia. These treaties abolish, as between the parties, 
the principle of neutrality which pretends that a 
nation can best gain safety for itself by being indif- 
ferent to the fate of others. This has increasingly 
become an obsolete conception and, except under 
very exceptional circumstances, it is an immoral 
and shortsighted conception.” 

Secretary of State JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
June 9, 1956 

“. .. A nation that rejects the principles of col- 
lective security because it feels its independence 
will be compromised by association with other 
powers is not reading rightly the trends of modern 
history. It has far more to gain by standing to- 
gether with free nations than by remaining aloof. 

“But... many nations . . . feel that their own 
internal problems compel them to abstain, at least 
for the moment, from mutual security pacts and 
associations. They wish to devote all their energies 
to building their own political and economic sys- 
tems. Or they may feel that they are too geograph- 
ically exposed to risk provoking Communist colo- 
nial imperialism. 

“We in the United States can understand the at- 
titudes of such powers. For over a century we tried 
to avoid being identified with any of the warring 
power blocs of Europe . . . Finally we learned our 
lesson . . . We found that the world is too small 
today for effective isolation. 

“But there is still another brand of neutralism 
that makes no moral distinction between the Com- 
munist world and the free world. With this view- 

point, we have no sympathy .. .” 
Vice President RICHARD M. NIxon, 
in Manila, Philippines, July 4, 1956 





“Q.—Mr. Secretary, do you still believe that 
neutralism is immoral? 

“A.—I believe what I said, which is that the 
kind of neutralism which is indifferent to the fate 
of others and which believes that security can best 
be sought in isolation and without concern for 
others—I said that kind of neutrality I believe is 
immoral. I did not say neutralism of all kinds is 
immoral. I described the kind of neutralism which 
I think is immoral and to that view I still adhere. 

“Q.—How is a nation’s concern for others ex- 
pressed in the international field, Mr. Secretary? 

“A.—It is first of all expressed through member- 
ship, I would say, in the United Nations, which 
itself commits all of the members to the principle 
of standing together as against aggression. That 
indicates a concern for others... 

“Q.—Mr. Secretary, the definition of a concern 
for others as being expressed through membership 
in the United Nations means, as a practical matter, 
does it not, that there practically aren’t any neu- 
trals in the world? Practically all the countries 
which have been able to get into the United Na- 
tions are there. 

“A.—Yes, with one exception, Switzerland, 
which has felt that its membership in the United 
Nations would be inconsistent with its traditional 
policy of neutrality. I would not want even there 
to say that the neutrality of Switzerland was im- 
moral. It is based upon a very special set of cir- 
cumstances, and I think in the statement which I 
made, and which has been alluded to by another 
questioner, I said that ‘except under very excep- 
tional circumstances,’ and there could be excep- 
tional circumstances, I think perhaps are, in the 
case of Switzerland. But Switzerland has not joined 
the United Nations, although it could do so, be- 
cause it felt that was inconsistent with its tradi- 
tional policy of neutrality. 

“Q.—. .. I now have the impression that hardly 
any country would be considered to be immoral 
in its neutral policy. 

“A.—lI think there are very few, if any, although 
I do believe this: I believe that countries which de- 
nounce genuine collective security pacts are seek- 
ing to promote a somewhat wrong view of neutral- 
ity.” 

Secretary of State JOHN FosTER DULLES, 
in a press conference, July 11, 1956 
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OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 


don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


1 To meet any “neutralist” suspicion of the 
U. S., we should (check ail the statements you 
agree with or add your own): 


LJ 


a. Do nothing. The uncommitted nations are 
not important enough for us to worry about. 


b. Do nothing. They are entitled to their own 
opinion. 


os 


c. Try to convince them, by words and deeds, 
that we are looking out for their interests and 
that we understand the Russian threat better 
than they do. 


d. Offer them economic and technical assist- 
ance on the basis of their needs, regardless of 


O 


, 
a 


d. Keep our military alliances but try to do 
more on the economic front. Help the under- 
developed nations of the world build strong 
economies of their own as a defense against 
Russian and Red Chinese expansion. 


e. Pay less attention to the military front: work 
more closely with the “neutralists” in the UN. 
Build friends for the U. S. by nonmilitary 
methods. 


f. Other: 





their foreign policy. 3 To meet any Russian threat in “neutralist” 
areas the U. S. should (check all] statements 


O 


their foreign policy. 


[] f. Refuse to give aid of any kind to any coun- 
try that does not support U. S. foreign policy. 


[]  g. Make it clear to the uncommitted nations 
that we do not want to dominate them, politi- 
cally or economically. 


[_] h. Disassociate ourselves as much as possible 
from the “colonial” powers (Britain, France, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Belgium, etc.). 


[-] i. Other: 





2 U. S. interests in Asia, the Middle East and 

Africa will be served best if we (check ail 

the statements you agree with or add your 
own): 


[ a. Regardless of “neutralist” sentiments in 

I these areas, build up U. S. military alliances 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, pacts 
with Japan, Philippines, Taiwan, etc.). 


Cl b. Abandon our military pacts because they 
create ill will among the uncommitted nations. 


] c. Abandon our military pacts because they 
can never become really effective. Rely on 
U. §S. military strength only to protect our 
interests. 


designed by veit, martin & podorson 


C 


e. Offer them military assistance regardless of you agree with or add your own): 


a. Do nothing. If the “neutralists” want to 
turn to Russia and communism, that is their 
business. 


b. Cut off U. S. aid to any nation that accepts 
aid from Russia. 


¢. Stop trading with any nation that sells criti- 
cal materials to Red China or Russia. 


d. Offer to cooperate with Russia in aid to 
underdeveloped “neutralist” nations. 


e. Channel U. S. aid through the UN as much 
as possible. 


f. Support Yugoslavia’s brand of “neutralism”: 
offer help to any country that shows it does 
not want to be dominated by Russia — even 
if that country has a Communist government. 


g. Work more through the UN. Cooperate 
with “neutralists” in the UN. Offer moral lead- 
ership in the UN — for peace, against military 
force, toward cooperation and understanding 
among ail nations. 


h. Other: 














OPINION BALLOT 


(NEUTRALIST) 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 
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To meet any “neutralist” suspicion of the 
U. S., we should (check all the statements you 
agree with or add your own): 


U. S. interests in Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa will be served best if we (check ail 
the statements you agree with or add your 


a. Do nothing. The uncommitted nations are 
not important enough for us to worry about. 


b. Do nothing. They are entitled to their own 
opinion. 


c. Try to convince them, by words and deeds, 
that we are looking out for their interests and 
that we understand the Russian threat better 
than they do. 


d. Offer them economic and technical assist- 
ance on the basis of their needs, regardless of 
their foreign policy. 


e. Offer them military assistance regardless of 
their foreign policy. 


f. Refuse to give aid of any kind to any coun- 
try that does not support U. S. foreign policy. 


g. Make it clear to the uncommitted nations 
that we do not want to dominate them, politi- 
cally or economically. 


h. Disassociate ourselves as much as possible 
from the “colonial” powers (Britain, France, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Belgium, etc.). 


i. Other: 



































own): 


O 


a. Regardless of “neutralist” sentiments in 
these areas, build up U. S. military alliances 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, pacts 
with Japan, Philippines, Taiwan, etc.). 


b. Abandon our military pacts because they 
create ill will among the uncommitted nations. 


c. Abandon our military pacts because they 
can never become really effective. Rely on 
U. S. military strength only to protect our 
interests. 


d. Keep our military alliances but try to do 
more on the economic front. Help the under- 
developed nations of the world build strong 
economies of their own as a defense against 
Russian and Red Chinese expansion. 


e. Pay less attention to the military front: work 
more closely with the “neutralists” in the UN. 
Build friends for the U. S. by nonmilitary 
methods. 


f. Other: 






































3 To meet any Russian threat in “neutralist” [| g- Work more through the UN. Cooperate 
areas the U. S. should (check all statements with “neutralists” in the UN. Offer moral lead- 
you agree with or add your own): ership in the UN — for peace, against military 
force, toward cooperation and understanding 

among all nations. 





[} a. Do nothing. If the “neutralists” want to a h. Other: 
—— turn to Russia and communism, that is their 
business. 





b. Cut off U. S. aid to any nation that accepts 
aid from Russia. 








¢. Stop trading with any nation that sells criti- 
cal materials to Red China or Russia. 








d. Offer to cooperate with Russia in aid to 
underdeveloped “neutralist” nations. 








e. Channel U. S. aid through the UN as much 
as possible. 





f. Support Yugoslavia’s brand of “neutralism”: 
offer help to any country that shows it does 
not want to be dominated by Russia — even 





if that country has a Communist government. 
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WHAT U.S. MILITARY STRATEGY 
IN NUCLEAR AGE? 


In the past ten years two military strategy concepts have infivenced U.S. 
policy toward Russia. First, ““containment"’ — we must ring Russia with 
military strength. Second, “deterrence — we must have the power to 
retaliate massively in case of aggression. But in 1957 U.S. leaders are 
talking about cutting our armed forces and withdrawing U.S. troops from 


Evrope. How important is military strategy to foreign policy? What is the 
future shape of U.S. military policy? 


f have new weapons changed warfare? 


2 | is there danger of sudden attack? 


g is there danger of “‘little wars’’? 


a can U.S. hold back global aggression? 


s alternatives to war? 








In World War II the battles were fought in Africa, 
Europe, Asia; in the air, on land, on sea and the 
islands of the Pacific — thousands of miles from 
American homes, factories and countrysides. Our 
job then was to manufacture the equipment, train 
the men and get both to the battlefronts. We raised 
a military force of 12 million. We used 5,600 mer- 
chant ships, nearly 8,000 landing craft, 242 mil- 
lion trucks and 300,000 airplanes to put these men 
into battle. 

It took a troop transport 40 days in 1943 to 
make a round trip from New York to England, 
counting the loading and unloading time. The air- 


have new weapons 
changed warfare? 


plane had not yet been built that could fly more 
than 1200 miles and back without refueling. But 
we had the time because other troops — ours and 
our allies’ — were “holding the line” thousands of 
miles away. 

In the next war — if there is one — both dis- 
tance and time will be annihilated. Seattle is now 
only 3% hours, by heavy bomber and H-bomb, 
from the nearest Russian base; Chicago is 8 hours 
from Moscow. And if intercontinental ballistic 
missiles are used, any target in the world will be 
only half an hour from the launching site. 








THE NEW WEAPONS 

AIR — The B-52, backbone of U.S. air offense and 
symbol of “massive retaliation,” is an 8-engine jet 
with a speed of over 650 miles an hour and a range 
that will carry it from Kansas to Moscow and back. 
U.S. supersonic (faster than sound) jet fighters 
climb to nearly 70,000 feet and fly at estimated 
speeds of 1,500 miles an hour or better. One B-52 
loaded with an H-bomb carries more destruction 
than all the high explosive bombs ever dropped in 
history. 

BOMBS — A-bombs, H-bombs and combination 
fission-fusion bombs are capable of destroying not 
just cities but entire nations. The radioactive “fall- 
out,” poisonous debris of a nuclear explosion, can 
drift for miles and destroy every living thing in its 
path. In testimony before a Senate armed forces 
committee in the spring and summer of 1956, the 
Air Force estimated that nuclear bombs dropped 
in one assault on Russia would cause several hun- 
dred million deaths — in Russia or in Europe, de- 
pending on which way the wind was blowing. 
LAND — Ground troops have been furnished with 
tactical (short-range) atomic weapons to follow 
up strategic (long-range) nuclear bombings. Artil- 
lery and infantry weapons can, in many cases, fire 
either atomic or conventional ammunition. The 
army of World War III will have vastly more fire- 
power, may be made up of small 100-men units 
that can be quickly moved from front to front. 
SEA — Super aircraft carriers like the USS For- 
restal (the U.S. will soon have five) can carry 
H-bomb planes within a few hundred miles of en- 
emy coast and, by keeping on the move, can pre- 
sumably dodge submarines, missiles and bombs. 
Atomic-powered submarines like the USS Nautilus 
can cruise “through a war” without refueling, sub- 





merge for days without coming up for air. They 
are faster, more maneuverable and more deadly 
than any subs of the past. 

MISSILES — The most terrifying weapon of all is 
the intercontinental guided missile fitted with a nu- 
clear warhead. The U.S. and Russia are both giv- 
ing top priority to the development of this weapon. 
The U.S. already has a subsonic (slower than the 
speed of sound) missile which is known to have 
traveled over 2,000 miles (one was lost over the 
Caribbean or in the Brazilian jungles in Decem- 
ber 1956). Both Russia and the U.S. are working 
on a ballistic-type missile which will climb into the 
stratosphere at 15,000 miles an hour and drop on 
a picked target, half a world away, in less than 
half an hour. And so far there is no known way 
to intercept a ballistic missile. 


Te de]! Sel di ite), | 


What does the revolution in modern weapons mean 
in terms of (a) increased cost of war; (b) dam- 
age to cities and civilians in case of all-out war? 
Do you think it means that war is obsolete, that 
there is a “balance of terror” in the world and 
neither side will dare start a full-scale nuclear war? 







Identification of experts quoted in this fact sheet: 
Wilbur M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army; Lt. Gen. James M. 
Gavin, Chief of Research and Development, U.S. Army; Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson (Wash.); Gen. Curtis LeMay, Commanding 
General, Strategic Air Command; Maj. Robert P. Lukeman, 
War Plans Branch, Strategic Air Command; Maj. Gen. John V. 
McConnell, Director of Plans, Strategic Air Command; Gen. 
Earle E. Partridge, Chief of Air Defense Command, U.S. Air 
Force; Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force; Sen. W. 
Stuart Symington (Mo.); Lt. Col. Robert H. Wade, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Chief of Staff for Operations, U.S. Air Force. 
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Both the U.S. and Russia are equipped with 
H-bombs and the ability to deliver them on targets 
anywhere in the world. Some experts say we live 
in a state of mutual deterrence. Retaliation would 
be so sure and so deadly, they suggest, that neither 
side will attack. But is this really true? Does the 
U.S. have the power to retaliate in case of sudden, 


is there danger 
of sudden attack? 


all-out Russian attack? With the military power 
the U.S. now has, could we (a) prevent a sudden 
and deadly Russian attack and (b) recover suffi- 
ciently, after the attack, to strike back? Here are 
some facts and opinions pieced together from ex- 
pert testimony, in the spring and summer of 1956, 
before a Senate committee. 








How much warning would we have? “. . . In the 
future our advance warning may not exceed 15 
minutes [if Russia perfects an intercontinental mis- 
sile].” Major LUKEMAN. 
“I do not think any bomber will come out the 
door [be manufactured] after the war starts .. . So 
mobilization potential I do not think is important.” 
General LEMay. 

“The fact is that we will never again in total 
war be permitted to mobilize armed strength as we 
did after December 7, 1941. The precious gifts of 
time and space, which once permitted the construc- 
tion of a vast military machine after hostilities had 
begun, are gone forever.” Senator JACKSON. 


Is Russia able to attack? “In accordance. with 
presently programed production schedules of the 
B-52, and [according to U.S. estimates] for the Rus- 
sian Bison and Bear, in 1959 they will have ap- 
proximately twice the number of heavy bombers 
that the United States Air Force will have.” 
General MCCONNELL. 


By 1959 Russia will have enough long-range 
bombers and nuclear weapons to destroy the U.S. 
if they get every conceivable break in a surprise 
air attack. General LEMay. 


“Their tactical force generally outnumbers our 
tactical force about 10-to-1.” General LEMay. 


“While it is our estimate that we are ahead of 
the Soviets in the guided missile field as a whole, 
we know that they have emphasized the ballistic 
line,and we would not be surprised to find close 
competition in this field.” Secretary QUARLES. 
How good are U.S. defenses against sudden attack? 
“The threat of Soviet attack is . . . frightening to 
me ... This country must be prepared to accept 
major damage, severe damage, if the enemy does 
attack.” General PARTRIDGE. 


The U.S. does not have a fighter plane capable 
of climbing high enough or fast enough to inter- 
cept Russia’s intercontinental jet bomber, the 
Bison. General PARTRIDGE. 


The Air Defense Command requested $509 mil- 
lion to construct, this year, new early warning ra- 
dar installations in continental U.S. The request 
was cut almost in half — to $268 million. An es- 
timated $758 million will be requested for this 
purpose in 1958. 

A series of three radar “fences” is under con- 
struction in Canada, with joint financing and op- 
eration by Canada and the U.S. Farthest north is 
the DEW line (distant early warning), which is 
expected to cost $1.2 billion before it is completed. 
When in operation, the radar nets will give the U.S. 
four to six hours advance warning in case of 





bomber attack — but only a few minutes warning, 
if any, in case of attack by ballistic missiles. 

Another important element in U.S. defenses is 
civil defense, the ability to cut down on casualties 
and to pick up the pieces after atomic devastation. 
At present the responsibility rests with state and 
local officials — the Federal government has re- 
fused to take over-all responsibility for national 
civilian defense. Critics of U.S. civil defense policy 
claim there is no adequate warning system, not 
enough bomb shelters, lack of public information 
or understanding and nothing significant has been 
done about dispersing industry around the country 
(to provide fewer concentrated targets). It is es- 
timated, for example, that four well-placed 
H-bombs could wipe out nearly half the U.S. pe- 
troleum-processing industry. 


COULD THE U.S. RETALIATE? U.S. ability to 
retaliate rests, at this point, in the Strategic Air 
Command, a 24-hour alert bomber outfit which, 
at the first warning of bomber or missile attack, 
would take to the air and head for Russian targets. 
Here are some expert opinions: 

“A deterrent force is one that is large enough 
and efficient enough that no matter what the en- 
emy force does either offensively or defensively he 
still will receive a quantity of bombs or explosive 
force that is more than he is willing to accept... 
If present plans and programs .. . are unchanged 
and our estimates of Russian air power are cor- 
rect, I think there is grave doubt that the Strategic 
Air Command would present an effective deter- 
rence .. . [in the period 1958-60].” 

General LEMay. 


“We must not only have a force in being. It must 


be a professional force . . . Today 70% of the air- 
men in-:. . . [Strategic Air Command] are nonpro- 
fessional ... . Personnel conditions in SAC are ex- 


tremely critical, and are forecasted to remain so.” 
Colonel WaDE. 


“I see no circumstance under which we would 
fail to have a deterrent position even if we should 
not be the first to achieve each of the potent new 
weapons . . . We are not inclined to view the ballis- 
tic missiles as more than an important addition to 
the arsenal. As potent as it will be when and if it is 
perfected, I see no reason to regard it as an ‘ulti- 
mate weapon.’ I do see a reason to give its devel- 
opment the highest priority and we are doing so.” 

Secretary QUARLES. 


IN YOUR OPINION 
Is the U.S. prepared for sudden nuclear attacks? 


Do you think we would be able to “retaliate mas- 
sively” on Russia if we were attacked in an all-out 
effort to destroy us? 









is there danger 
‘fof little wars’’? 


With or without a stalemate in nuclear, all-out 
warfare, what are the chances of more “little wars” 
— like Korea, Indochina, the Middle East? Ad- 
miral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has said, “Recurring local 
situations — hot spots — are going to be with us 
for a long time to come. Unless we are in a posi- 
tion to handle them positively and quickly, these 
hot spots will be serious and may be frequent.” 
Army Chief of Staff General Maxwell D. Taylor 
agrees, saying there is a possibility of “piecemeal 
erosion of the free world through action short of 


general war.” 

To meet the threat of local, brush-fire wars, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1954 called for “. . . maximum 
mobility of action. Our strategic reserves must be 
centrally placed and readily deployable to meet 
sudden aggression against ourselves and our allies.” 

When the Korean war broke out in 1950, ac- 
cording to Senator Stuart Symington, “. . . because 
of lack of airlift, we sent 550 men to fight 60,000 
Communists.” Are we in a better position today? 
Here are some expert opinions: 





Reserves available to fight . .. When fighting broke 
out in the Middle East in October-November 1956, 
the U.S. had 11 combat divisions stationed around 
the world (one Marine division in the Western 
Pacific; one Army division each in Japan, Hawaii 
and Alaska; two Army divisions in Korea and five 
in Germany). None of these forces could have been 
moved to the Middle East without weakening de- 
fenses in each of these areas. 

U.S. reserves were “centrally placed” in the con- 
tinental U.S. They consisted of nine Army divisions 
(only four of them ready for combat) and two 
combat-ready Marine divisions. The six “ready” 
divisions would have been available— if needed 
— in the Middle East. 


Air transport to move the troops . . . But, accord- 
ing to Major General Earle G. Wheeler, Army 
Director of Plans for Military Operations, “In or- 
der to lift one 5,000-ton division, practically the 
whole of the available Air Force transport capa- 
bility would be utilized.” 

In other words, if the U.S. had felt it necessary 
to send troops to the Middle East (perhaps to coun- 
ter Russian “volunteers”) this is what would have 
happened: at most we could have sent only one di- 
vision by air and, while that division was in transit, 
no significant number of Air Force transport planes 
would be available for any other purpose anywhere 
in the world. 

(When the Air Force budget was cut in 1953, 
the six proposed wings which were eliminated were 
transport aircraft.) 

From the Senate hearings again, here are more 
quotes from the expert testimony: 

“The tactical airlift [short lifts to the battlefront] 
which the Air Force can provide at the present 
time is short of what the Army thinks it would like 
to have. In the strategic airlift field [long lifts, as 
from the U.S. to the Middle East] we have never 
been really satisfied by our joint work in preparing 
for quick reactions.” General TaYLor. 

“National security policy requires the United 
States to have military forces with such strength 
and mobility to react swiftly to communist local 
aggression in order to defeat such aggression and 
prevent its broadening into general war . . . The 
Chief of Staff of the Army has expressed the re- 
quirement for substantially more airlift than is 
currently available, should an emergency arise.” 

General WHEELER. 

“I believe that we have an airlift which is suffi- 

cm...” Secretary BRUCKER. 


In December 1956 steps were taken to put all 
military air transport (Army, Navy, Air Force) 
under central control of the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

Can we keep a little war from spreading? U:S. 
troops fought in Korea without using atomic weap- 
ons. British and French troops went into action in 
the Middle East without using atomic weapons. 
But there is some discussion now that, next time, 
the U.S. will use atomic weapons in any kind of 
war, big or little. What is the philosophy behind 
this — what are the dangers? Here again are some 
expert views: 

‘“. . I think now we are rapidly moving into the 
area of small, precise, tactical atomic weapons 
where we could have a sizeable war involving a 
number of nations on both sides without again a 
strategic exchange [nuclear bombing of homeland 
targets].” General GAVIN. 

“If limited war is thrust upon us, the best way 
to keep it from graduating into total war is to end 
it quickly [with tactical atomic weapons].” 

Secretary QUARLES. 

“There will never again be a war involving the 
major powers without the use or the threat of use 
of atomic weapons . . . On the other hand, army 
forces must not be completely dependent on atomic 
weapons. There are many conceivable situations 
when it may be to our own interest to establish 
restrictions . . . We are likely to find ourselves in 
a friendly country where we have come in re- 
sponse to an appeal for help.” © General TayLor. 


“We cannot match the Russians in manpower. 
We may conceivably reduce our living standards 
by trying to keep a defensive force in being, but 
we will reduce these standards even more by try- 
ing to match Russia in conventional weapons than 
by maintaining a force that relies upon tactical 
atomic arms.” Secretary QUARLES. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


Is the U.S. prepared to fight little wars, if neces- 
sary? If not, what do we need to do in order to 
be prepared? 

Do you think the U.S. should use atomic tac- 
tical weapons in a small war — would they tend to 
“limit” or “spread” the war? Would we want to 
use atomic weapons if we were fighting in a friendly 
country — say to protect Germany or Turkey from 
Russian aggression? Or to stop another invasion 
of South Korea? 








Massachusetts Institute of Technology President 
James R. Killian declared during the Senate hear- 
ings, “‘. . . weapons-system technology [science of 
modern weapons] has made possible global of- 
fenses, and global offenses require global defense.’ 
Some of the experts have pointed out that full- 
scale nuclear war, or even small wars with or with- 
out nuclear weapons, are not the only alternatives 
to peace. Nibbling at the fringes of peace could 
take place on a global scale, simultaneously. Or 
there might be a world-wide war without the use 
of strategic nuclear weapons — H-bombs and mis- 
siles on homeland targets. This kind of war would 
be an updated World War II —tactical atomic 


can the U.S. hold back global aggr 


weapons on the battlefronts perhaps, but a “truce” 
on the H-bombing of cities, like the unwritten ban 
on poison gas during World War II. Remember 
Russia has already asked for a ban on nuclear 
weapons. And the U.S. is calling for a ban on in- 
tercontinental missiles. 

How well equipped is the U.S. to meet global 
military operations? When the power of our allies 
is added to ours, and the global balance sheet is 
added up, are the odds in the free world’s favor? 
Here is part of the picture — manpower and ma- 
jor weapons. There are other hidden factors, too 
— quality of equipment, manpower skills, military 
science and strategy. But here is the obvious score: 





MILITARY BALANCE OF POWER — The U.S. 
has mutual defense treaties with 42 nations (most 
of those in the Northern Hemisphere are identified 
on the polar map to the right). The key to all 
these treaties is the understanding that an armed 
attack on any member of the treaty is to be con- 
sidered an armed attack on the other members. 
‘Here are some important comparisons: 


GROUND FORCES — MANPOWER 





















































U.S. 1,109,296 
BRITAIN 440,000 
FRANCE .. 608,000 
BELGIUM 150,000 
NETHERLANDS 175,000 
NORWAY 20,000 
DENMARK 12,000 
GREECE 132,000 
TURKEY 375,000 
IRAN 130,000 
PAKISTAN 250,000 
PHILIPPINES .. 55,000 
THAILAND 30,000 
TAIWAN 600,000 
SOUTH KOREA 700,000 
JAPAN 170,000 
AUSTRALIA 24,400 
NEW ZEALAND 11,000 
CANADA 49,800 





(Italian and Latin American armies not included) 























RUSSIA 3,000,000 
POLAND 450,000 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 300,000 
EAST GERMANY 122,500 
BULGARIA 200,000 
HUNGARY 280,000 
RUMANIA 450,000 
ALBANIA 30,000 
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NAVIES —— U.S. AND RUSSIA 

















US. Russia 
Aircraft carriers 15 0 
Light carriers, escorts 13 ? 
Battleships sat Sa 3 
Cruisers 20 27 
Destroyers, CSCOFS .............csccccsseseseseseeeeese 249 125 
Submarines .. 202 450 


AIR FORCES — U.S. AND RUSSIA 
(production estimates for 1958) 








U.S.AF. Red A.F. 
Long-range jet bombers .............. 450 500 
Medium jet bombers .............. 1,800 1,000 
Light jet bombers 300 4,000 
Supersonic jet fighters* ........................ 500 4,500 
Sonic jet fighters* 1,000 8,000 
Interceptors 700 4,000 





* Supersonic = faster than sound; sonic — speed of sound or 
less. It should also be noted that the U.S. Navy will have 400 
carrier-borne jet bombers and 1,600 carrier-borne jet fighters 
by — The Russian Navy is believed to have 3,000 to 4,000 
aircraft. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


From the statistics would you say the U.S. and its 
allies lead (or will lead in the next few years) in 
any military field, when compared with Russia and 
its allies? Tables such as these can, of course, be 
misleading. But is there any indication here that 
the U.S. can “talk tough” in trying to carry out its 
global foreign policy? 
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COUNTRIES ASSOCIATED 
WITH U.S. DEFENSE PLANS 


COMMUNIST BLOC 










UNCOMMITTED COUNTRIES 
U.S. AIR BASES 
KNOWN RUSSIAN AIR BASES 





alternatives to war? 


ARMS RACE 


During the 1956-57 fiscal year total U.S. defense 
spending (apart from mutual security aid overseas) 
is expected to hit almost $38 billion. This is still 
$4 billion under the 1952-53 (Truman) budget. 
Requests from the various services, however, re- 
viewed in the summer of 1956, were $48 billion. 
The requests were scaled down by the Defense De- 
partment to the present level. 

The 1957-58 budget is expected to be higher, 
perhaps raising the Air Force from $17 billion to 
$20 billion and the Navy from $9.8 billion to $10 
billion. The Army is expected to take a cut from 


its present $8 billion allotment. 

Total value of all the goods of all kinds, pro- 
duced in the U.S. during 1956, was well over $405 
billion. At that rate the U.S. is now spending about 
10% of its gross national product on national de- 
fense and overseas mutual security. Russia is spend- 
ing about 20% of its gross national product for the 
same purposes, according to U.S. intelligence esti- 
mates. Russia may not be spending any more money 
on defense but it is spending a higher proportion 
of its national wealth, measured in production. 





DISARMAMENT 


Since World War II a series of disarmament talks 
has been held within the framework of the UN. 
Originally the UN hoped to accomplish two things: 
(a) cut national military forces to the point where 
no one nation would have the power to start a war; 
(b) create an international military force that would 
“police” world peace. 

In endless conferences no agreement was reached 
on either of these objectives. The U.S. wanted first 
a foolproof inspection system based on aerial pho- 
tography and reconnaissance. Russia held out for 
an immediate ban on nuclear weapons and tests 
and offered a more limited “inspection” system. 
Both sides felt that any arms reduction was im- 
possible without a political settlement too. The 
West, for example, felt the reunification of Ger- 
many was part of the total problem. And Russia 
felt that the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Europe should be part of the settlement — U.S. 
and British NATO troops would be pulled out of 
Western Europe and Russian troops would be 
pulled out of Eastern European satellite countries. 

In late 1956 the log jam began to budge. In 
November Russian Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin 


suggested, in a letter to President Eisenhower, that 
aerial inspection might be tried in a limited area 
in Europe, on both sides of the iron curtain. Fur- 
ther Bulganin suggested a “considerable reduction” 
in troop strength in both Western and Eastern Eu- 
rope — NATO and Warsaw Pact areas. 

In December the U.S. modified its position. The 
U.S. was now willing to discuss military manpower 
cuts without waiting for a foolproof inspection sys- 
tem. And the U.S. was willing to “explore” the 
question of cutting troop strength, on both sides, 
in Europe. Finally the U.S. hoped the UN Dis- 
armament subcommittee would reach an early 
agreement on banning long-range guided missiles. 

East and West were closer together than ever 
before in their attitudes toward arms control. But 
the original UN ideas had undergone a change. 
No one talked in early 1957 of “disarmament” in 
the sense that no one nation would have enough 
power to wage war. Rather, government leaders 
talked of “reductions” in arms and military man- 
power — an end, perhaps, to the arms race and 
dangerous tensions. But not an end to strong armies 
and nuclear stockpiles. At least not yet. 





POLICING THE PEACE 


The one question that remained unanswered — 


as 1956 drew to a close — was who would keep’ 


the peace and halt “little” acts of aggression if thé 
big powers cut their armies and pulled troops back 
from European or other overseas bases? 

The UN force in Korea (1950) was made up of 


troops from 16 nations — mostly military units 
from the major Western powers. It was disbanded 
after the armistice was signed. The UN Emergency 
Force for the Middle East (1956) was made up 
of units from the small powers only. What would 
its future be? 





IN YOUR OPINION 


What are the alternatives to war? Can the U.S. 
afford to continue an arms race with Russia? One 
modern destroyer costs as much as 3,000 homes 
worth $10,000 apiece. Can the U.S. afford to spend 
—or not to spend — $40 billion a year on de- 
fense? 

And, considering the condition of U.S. de- 
fenses in 1957, are we spending enough to guar- 
antee peace? 

How do you feel about negotiations to limit — 
but not eliminate — armed forces? Would the dis- 





banding of NATO be too great a price to pay to 
get Russian troops out of Poland, East Germany, 
Hungary, etc.? In the arms talks, what objectives 
should the U.S. press for — prohibition of ballistic 
and other long-range missiles, banning of the 
H-bémb as a weapon, banning of H-bomb and 
other nuclear tests, setting up of a permanent UN 
police force? Or should we rely on national armies 
and alliances to keep peace? 

What authority would the UN have to have to 
use a permanent police force effectively? Should a 
UN police force include troops from the big pow- 
ers? Why or why not? 
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OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 

















h. Raise armed forces pay and benefits in order 
to attract “professional” soldiers, sailors and 
airmen who will stay in the services long 
enough to become efficient and effective in the 
use of complicated new weapons and equip- 
ment. Once we get a professional military es- 
tablishment, cut or eliminate the draft. 


As its basic military strategy the U. S. should O 
1 (check all the statements you agree with or 
add your own): 


a. Make sure the free world matches Russia 
man for man and weapon for wea so there 
will be no danger of war. Trim civilian econ- 
omy to make this possible. [] i. Increase the period of service for draftees 


to get the kind of trained men we need. 


b. Try to build armed forces (together with 

our allies) that are better equipped and more C) 
mobile than communist forces, even though 
they may not be so numerous. 


j. Other: 





3 To handle any “little wars” that may break out 
the U. S. should (check ail the statements you 


c. Try to find a workable compromise between p 
agree with or add your own): 


a few well-armed, mobile troop units and a 
comfortable civilian economy in which the 
military budget will not be a burden. a. Equip our armies with both conventional 
and atomic weapons. Be ready to use either, 
d. Build the kind of army, navy and air force depending on circumstances. 
that will protect the continental U. S. and let 


the rest of the world stew in its own juice. b. Equip U. S. units with atomic weapons 


only. Stamp out any “little war” as soon as 


2 ? it breaks out. 
e. Realize that we cannot match Russia man 


for man; build a super “retaliatory” force 
only, concentrate on aircraft and new weapons. 
Let our allies supply the ground troops. 


c. Build more air transport planes so we can 
move our reserves anywhere, fast. 


d. Support a permanent UN police force and 
see to it the UN has enough authority and 
power to stop “little wars” and to keep the 
peace. 


e. Other: 





f. Other: 





2 To prepare for a possible surprise attack the 


U. S. should (check all the statements you 
agree with or add your own): 4 To prevent an all-out World War III the U. S. 


should (check all the statements you agree 
with or add your own): 


a. Do as we are now doing; we are sufficiently 
well prepared. 


b. Step up civil defense measures on a state 
and local basis. 


c. Insist that the Federal government take re- 
sponsibility for national civil defense and that 
Congress appropriate a budget for this purpose. 


d. Step up construction of radar and other 
warning systems in the U. S. 


e. Raise the Air Force budget for interceptor 
planes. 


f. Rely on our power of “massive retaliation” 
to discourage any surprise attack. 


g. Station more troops, planes and naval ships 
overseas to increase our retaliatory power, 
even though this may mean higher budget and 
stepped-up draft. 


designed by veit, martin & podorson 


a. Rely on our present alliances (NATO, 
SEATO, etc.), our present military forces and 
our present state of readiness. 


b. Negotiate now with Russia for arms cuts. 


c. Be willing to withdraw U. S. troops from 
Europe if Russia will withdraw from Eastern 
Europe, as part of an arms cut agreement. 


d. Build up free world military strength until 
the West is as strong or stronger than the 
communist bloc in armed might. 


e. Negotiate with Russia now for arms cuts 
and a general political settlement of all out- 
standing problems. 


f. Try for a world-wide cut in arms. But, at 
the same time, build up the UN as keeper of 
the peace — press for a permanent UN mili- 
tary force with the authority and strength to 
act in emergencies. 


g. Other: 

















OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 














h. Raise armed forces pay and benefits in order 
to attract “professional” soldiers, sailors and 
airmen who will stay in the services long 
enough to become efficient and effective in the 
use of complicated new weapons and equip- 
ment. Once we get a professional military es- 
tablishment, cut or eliminate the draft. 


As its basic military strategy the U. S. should ‘a 
1 (check al] the statements you agree with or 
add your own): 


a. Make sure the free world matches Russia 
man for man and weapon for wea so there 
will be no danger of war. Trim civilian econ- 
omy to make this possible. [] i. Increase the period of service for draftees 


to get the kind of trained men we need. 


b. Try to build armed forces (together with 

our allies) that are better equipped and more CJ 
mobile than communist forces, even though 
they may not be so numerous. 


j. Other: 





3 To handle any “little wars” that may break out 
the U. S. should (check all the statements you 


c. Try to find a workable compromise between ; 
agree with or add your own): 


a few well-armed, mobile troop units and a 
comfortable civilian economy in which the 
military budget will not be a burden. a. Equip our armies with both conventional 
and atomic weapons. Be ready to use either, 


d. Build the kind of army, navy and air force depending on circumstances. 


that will protect the continental U. S. and let 


the rest of the world stew in its own juice. b. Equip U. S. units with atomic weapons 


only. Stamp out any “little war” as soon as 


’ : it breaks out. 
e. Realize that we cannot match Russia man 


for man; build a super “retaliatory” force 
only, concentrate on aircraft and new weapons. 
Let our allies supply the ground troops. 


c. Build more air transport planes so we can 
move our reserves anywhere, fast. 


d. Support a permanent UN police force and 
see to it the UN has enough authority and 
power to stop “little wars” and to keep the 
peace. 


e. Other: 


f. Other: 








2 To prepare for a possible surprise attack the 
U. S. should (check all the statements you 
agree with or add your own): 4 


To prevent an all-out World War III the U. S. 
should (check all the statements you agree 
with or add your own): 


O 


a. Do as we are now doing; we are sufficiently 
well prepared. 


b. Step up civil defense measures on a state 
and local basis. 


c. Insist that the Federal government take re- 
sponsibility for national civil defense and that 
Congress appropriate a budget for this purpose. 


d. Step up construction of radar and other 
warning systems in the U. S. 


e. Raise the Air Force budget for interceptor 
planes. 


f. Rely on our power of “massive retaliation” 
to discourage any surprise attack. 


g- Station more troops, planes and naval ships 
Overseas to increase our retaliatory power, 
even though this may mean higher budget and 
stepped-up draft. 


designed by veit, martin & podorson 


a. Rely on our present alliances (NATO, 
SEATO, etc.), our present military forces and 
our present state of readiness. 


b. Negotiate now with Russia for arms cuts. 


c. Be willing to withdraw U. S. troops from 
Europe if Russia will withdraw from Eastern 
Europe, as part of an arms cut agreement. 


d. Build up free world military strength until 
the West is as strong or stronger than the 
communist bloc in armed might. 


e. Negotiate with Russia now for arms cuts 
and a general political settlement of all out- 
standing problems. 


f. Try for a world-wide cut in arms. But, at 
the same time, build up the UN as keeper of 
the peace — press for a permanent UN mili- 
tary force with the authority and strength to 
act in emergencies. 


g. Other: 











OPINION BALLOT 


(MILITARY STRATEGY) 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


To prepare for a possible surprise attack the 
U. S. should (check all the statements you 
agree with or add your own): 


As its basic military strategy the U. S. should 
(check all the statements you agree with or 
add your own): 


a. Make sure the free world matches Russia 
man for man and weapon for weapon so there 
will be no danger of war. Trim civilian econ- 
omy to make this possible. 


b. Try to build armed forces (together with 
our allies) that are better equipped and more 
mobile than communist forces. even though 
they may not be so numerous. 


c. Try to find a workable compromise between 
a few well-armed, mobile troop units and a 
comfortable civilian economy in which the 
military budget will not be a burden. 


d. Build the kind of army. navy and air force 
that will protect the continental U. S. and let 
the rest of the world stew in its own juice. 


e. Realize that we cannot match Russia man 
for man: build a super “retaliatory” force 
only, concentrate on aircraft and new weapons. 
Let our allies supply the ground troops. 


f. Other: 



































a. Do as we are now doing; we are sufficiently 
well prepared. 


b. Step up civil defense measures on a state 
and local basis. 


c. Insist that the Federal government take re- 
sponsibility for national civil defense and that 
Congress appropriate a budget for this purpose. 


d. Step up construction of radar and other 
warning systems in the U. S. 


e. Raise the Air Force budget for interceptor 
planes. 


f. Rely on our power of “massive retaliation” 
to discourage any surprise attack. 


g. Station more troops, planes and naval ships 
overseas to increase our retaliatory power, 
even though this may mean higher budget and 
stepped-up draft. 


h. Raise armed forces pay and benefits in order 
to attract “professional” soldiers, sailors and 
airmen who will stay in the services long 
enough to become efficient and effective in the 
use of complicated new weapons and equip- 
ment. Once we get a professional military es- 
tablishment, cut or eliminate the draft. 


i. Increase the period of service for draftees 
to get the kind of trained men we need. 


j. Other: 






































3 To handle any “little wars” that may break out 4 To prevent an all-out World War III the U. S. 
the U. S. should (check all the statements you 
agree with or add your own): 


should (check all the statements you agree 
with or add your own): 





a. Equip our armies with both conventional 
and atomic weapons. Be ready to use either, 
depending on circumstances. 


b. Equip U. S. units with atomic weapons 
only. Stamp out any “little war” as soon as 
it breaks out. 


c. Build more air transport planes so we can 
move our reserves anywhere, fast. 


d. Support a permanent UN police force and 
see to it the UN has enough authority and 
power to stop “little wars” and to keep the 
peace. 


e. Other: 



































a. Rely on our present alliances (NATO, 
SEATO, etc.), our present military forces and 
our present state of readiness. 


b. Negotiate now with Russia for arms cuts. 


c. Be willing to withdraw U. S. troops from 
Europe if Russia will withdraw from Eastern 
Europe, as part of an arms cut agreement. 


d. Build up free world military strength until 
the West is as strong or stronger than the 
communist bloc in armed might. 


e. Negotiate with Russia now for arms cuts 
and a general political settlement of all out- 
standing problems. 


f. Try for a world-wide cut in arms. But, at 
the same time, build up the UN as keeper of 
the peace — press for a permanent UN mili- 
tary force with the authority and strength to 
act in emergencies. 


g. Other: 
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HOW MUCH TRADE — 
HOW MUCH AID? 


President Eisenhower told Congress in March 1954 that U. S. for- 
eign economic policy has several objectives. Among them are: 
“Aid, which we wish to curtail . . . trade, which we wish to ex- 
pand.” As you analyze the world of 1957 — and the challenges 
facing the U. S. — what are the prospects for curtailing foreign 
aid or expanding foreign trade? What do these two economic 
tools have to do with U. S.-Russian competition, the race between 
communism and democracy, the future of the uncommitted na- 
tions, the health, prosperity and security of the world of tomorrow? 


Can the rest of the world 
have a decent standard of living? 


Does U. S. aid policy help? 
Does U. S. trade policy help? 


Trade versus aid — are there conflicts? 


How much trade — how much aid? 
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can the rest of the world have 
a decent standard of living? 
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A few nations bordering on the North Atlantic — 
U. S., Canada, Britain, West Germany, France, 
the Benelux countries and Scandinavia — plus 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan . . . these are 
the developed nations of the world in 1957; coun- 
tries with modern, efficient industries, up-to-date 
farm economies or a mixture of both; countries 
with mass education, skilled technicians, extensive 
world trade and other advantages which make for 
relatively high standards of living. There is a great 
difference between living standards in Japan and 
the U. S. but, by world standards, both are devel- 
oped countries. The developed countries contain 
500 million people — less than one-fifth the total 
world population. 

Another 1% billion people are trying to catch 
up. Some of these developing nations — like Rus- 
sia and the Eastern European satellites — have 
made great economic advances since World War II. 
Russia is now second-ranking industrial nation in 
the world, but Russian living standards are low. 
Other nations, like India and Red China, started 
later and have further to go. But, in different ways, 
they are also building industry and modernizing 
agriculture. 

At the bottom of the ladder are more than half 
a billion people living in primitive economies, on 
meagre diets, illiterate, ill-housed, with inadequate 
medical care . . . and lacking the means to raise 
themselves by their own boot straps. These are the 
underdeveloped nations of the world, in Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East, most of Latin America. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PROBLEMS? 


OVERPOPULATION If the U. S. had as many 
people per square mile as India, U. S. population 
would be 900 million instead of 168 million. And 
populations are growing fastest in those countries 
which are least able to feed their people. In nations 
like India, Indonesia and even Japan, population 
is growing faster than the food supply. If present 
trends continue the world will have to feed 450 
million more people by 1967. 


NOT ENOUGH FOOD According to 1955 esti- 
mates, 44% of Europe’s population (mostly East- 
ern and Southern Europe) is underfed. In Latin 
America the proportion is 80%; Africa, 93%; 
Asia, 98%. To match population increases, the 
world’s food supply should increase by 2.5% a 
year. But food supply is increasing 1.7% in Latin 
America, less than one-tenth of one per cent a 
year in the Far East. 





PRIMITIVE ECONOMIES Most underdeveloped 
countries raise only two or three crops which they 
must exchange, on world markets, for their other 
needs. Thus in Pakistan 80% of all exports are 
jute and cotton; Ceylon, 70% rubber and tea; 
Cuba, 77% sugar; Honduras, 61% bananas; Co- 
lombia, 84% coffee. If world prices and demand 
are high, these countries are able to earn capital 
for investments, import extra food, raise living 
standards. When world prices drop (as they did 
after the Korean war) these countries suffer. 
India’s export trade dropped nearly $500 million 
after Korea and its imports, nearly $600 million. 
India’s import-export loss, 30% in two years. 


LABOR EFFICIENCY In underdeveloped Asia 
75% of the people are farmers — yet they can’t 
produce enough food to meet Asia’s demands. 
British farmers make up only 5% of the popula- 
tion but feed nearly half the British people. U.S. 
farm population is under 15% but U. S. farmers 
feed America and export food to the rest of the 
world. Part of the answer is climate and fertility. 
But there are other factors something can be done 
about — modern farm methods and machinery, 
irrigation, power, technical training. 


LACK OF CAPITAL It takes investments to 
build dams, power stations, irrigation systems, 
roads, factories, schools, hospitals. A UN com- 
mittee estimated in 1951 that it would take $19 
billion a year in investments to raise living stand- 
ards by 22 % a year in the underdeveloped world. 
Economists estimate the underdeveloped countries 
can supply only half this capital. And Western 
capital investments in these areas are only $1.8 
billion a year instead of the $9-10 billion needed. 


SKILLED TECHNICIANS AND MANAGERS 
A tool is useless in the hands of a man who does 
not know how to use it — or too undernourished 
to use it effectively. But education and health 
standards are low in underdeveloped areas. In 
India 82% of the people are illiterate; in Indonesia 
there is only one doctor for every 71,000 persons 
(U. S. ratio is one to 770). 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


Forty-four per cent of all U. S. exports are to and 
57% of all U. S. imports are from underdeveloped 
countries. 

Do poverty and other underdeveloped problems 
have any bearing on political unrest and world 
peace? Is the economic advancement of under- 
developed areas important or unimportant to 
the U. S.? 
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“To help a free country to maintain forces neces- 
sary for the protection of its freedom and inde- 
pendence but beyond those which it can alone 
support may mean foregoing some domestic ex- 
penditure [in the U. S.]. To help a less developed 
nation in its initial steps toward an economy that 
can sustain freedom and independence and provide 
opportunity for higher living standards may mean 
postponement of desirable projects here in this 
country. We must continue willing to make these 


does U.S. ald policy help ? 





sacrifices, for the benefits we gain in the interest 
of peace are well worth the price.” 

President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 

Message to Congress, March 19, 1956 


President Eisenhower asked Congress for $4.86 
billion in foreign aid for the current fiscal year, 
1956-57. Congress shaved the request to $3.76 
billion. This brings total U. S. foreign aid, since 
the end of World War II, to $48 billion. 


HERE'S HOW THE AUTHORIZED $3.76 BILLION IS BEING SPENT: 


MILITARY AID 
Modern arms and equipment for Western Europe 


and U. S. allies in Asia. 
$2,017,500,000 54% 


DEFENSE SUPPORT 
Agricultural surpluses, machinery, roads, for Yugo- 
slavia; railways, power & irrigation facilities for 
Spain — $68.7 million. Middle East & Africa $167.5 
million. 
Similar projects in Asia — $873.5 million. 
And in Latin America — $52 million. 
1,161,700,000 30% 
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. goes for ‘en world defense and por 
This money is for U. S. military allies, including 
special “partners” like Yugoslavia. Some of this 
money is loans and some, gifts. U. S. agricultural 
surpluses are also used on credit and as gifts. 
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ECONOMIC AID 
Economic assistance to underdeveloped countries 
everywhere — $250 million. 


Technical assistance (“Point 4’), sharing of skills 
including UN technical assistance—$152 million. 


President’s emergency fund — $100 million. 
Miscellaneous and other UN contributions — $85.6 
million. 
$587,600,000 16% 





_ goes ‘for porn economic development 
and the UN. Only 20% of economic assist- 
ance can be gifts; the rest is loans except 
where U. S. agricultural surpluses or un- 
usual “regional” programs are involved. 


HOW DOES THE U. S. USE AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES? 


Through the farm price support program the UV. S. 
has acquired vast supplies of surplus agricultural 
products, which are stored by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in government warehouses. 
For example, at the end of 1955 the VU. S. held: 
975,948,000 bushels of wheat valued at 
$2,546,979,000 
1,662,000 bales of cotton worth $299,569,000 
12,208,000 hundredweight of rice worth 
$124,969,000 

In 1954 Congress authorized the Administration 
to dispose of these surpluses in deficit food areas 
of the world. By July 1956 the President had dis- 
posed of nearly $3 billion worth of surpluses — 
mostly overseas, some for disaster relief in the 
U.S. About half the $3 billion was contracted 
for in the first six months of 1956. A portion went, 
in 1955, to communist bloc countries in Europe 
which had been hard-hit by spring floods. But 
most went to friendly countries. 

The President may sell up to $3 billion in sur- 
pluses for foreign currency —to keep friendly 
countries from spending scarce dollars. The for- 
eign local currency is often loaned back to the 
country for development projects which the UV. S. 
favors. Here are some examples of how U. S. aid 
through agricultural surpluses works: 

Biggest transaction to date is with India, signed 
August 29, 1956: 

U. S. ships surplus wheat, flour, rice, cotton 
worth $550 million. 

India pays $305.9 million in rupees; U. S. pays 
$54.2 million for ocean freight (gift). 


U. S. lends back to India 65% of the rupees 
for economic development projects. 

As a result of this transaction India saved 
$336-$357 million in foreign exchange. The deal 
raised to $1 billion U. S. aid to India since 1951. 
The previous record surplus transaction was with 
Indonesia, which bought $91.7 million in U. S. 
surplus. 

Burma has bought $21.7 in U. S. surpluses, paid 
half in local currency. In turn, Burma sold the 
U. S. $1 million in rice which the U. S. paid for 
by technical assistance to Burma. Then the U. S. 
shipped the rice to Pakistan for relief. 

Brazil raises only 25% of the wheat it con- 
sumes. In December 1956 the U. S. sold Brazil 
$110 million in surplus wheat (1.8 million tons). 
The Export-Import Bank financed the sale and ap- 
plied 85% of the profits to development projects 
in Brazil. The loan to Brazil to cover this deal will 
run 40 years. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


Is the balance right between U. S. military aid and 
straight economic aid? Should we spend more — 
or less — than we are spending in either category? 
Would there be any advantage in having the UN 
<o-ordinate all economic aid from developed (and 
developing) countries to the underdeveloped areas 
of the world? Or is it important for these people 
to know how much of their aid comes from 
the U. S.? 








does U.S. trade policy help? 


With only 7% of the world’s population, the U. S. 
produces 41% of all the world’s goods. The U. S. 
has the highest standard of living in the world — 
in average individual income, in diet, in luxury 
goods. We produce more food than we can eat, 
more manufactured goods than we can use. Why 
must the U. S. trade with the rest of the world? 


KEY RAW MATERIALS In 1900 the U. S. pro- 
duced more raw materials than it used. Today we 
consume 9% more raw materials than we produce. 
By 1975 this deficit may climb to 20%. To main- 
tain our industrial strength, our civilian standard 
of living and our military power we must import 
natural rubber, tin, manganese, uranium, bauxite 
(for aluminum), copper, zinc, industrial dia- 
monds, etc. 


KEY CONSUMER GOODS Coffee, tea, cocoa, 
palm oil (for soap), silk, newsprint, lumber, oil 
(from Venezuela and the Middle East), lead (in 
addition to our own production we take 60% of 
the rest of the world’s output), cheese, tuna, 
watches and clocks, chinaware . . . these are some 
of the products the U. S. imports in order to meet 
consumer demands. 

TO BALANCE EXPORTS When we buy from 
foreign countries, we give them the dollars they 
need in order to buy U. S. goods from us. If the 
cycle were to stop for one year the U. S. would 
lose $15.5 billion in foreign sales (total export 
trade in 1955) and would have to cut back pro- 
duction, wages and employment in every export 
industry. 


WHAT IS A "DOLLAR GAP?" 

When a foreign country has to buy more from the 
U. S. than it can sell to the U. S., that country has 
an “unfavorable trade balance” with the U. S. It 
has to pay out more dollars than it earns. When it 
runs out of dollars, it either has to cut imports or 
operate on credit (foreign loans) or gifts (foreign 
aid). After World War II, Western Europe faced 
this problem. The Marshall Plan, OEEC and other 
cooperative mutual aid programs furnished loans, 
investments, equipment and trade controls to 
restore trade balances, raise each country’s earning 
power, narrow the dollar gap. This works if a 
country has the earning power to start with, in the 
form of industry, efficient farms, technical know- 
how. It doesn’t work for an underdeveloped coun- 
try which has little or no earning power in trade. 


HOW IS FOREIGN TRADE REGULATED? 
Tariffs are the traditional way to regulate imports. 
A tariff is a duty or tax — set by law — on im- 
ports. If a foreign product were cheaper, better 
made or more attractive than a similar American- 
made product — Congress could price the import 
off the U. S. market by imposing a high tariff. Up 
until 1934 Congress controlled all U. S. tariffs and 
tariffs were higher than ever before or since in 
U. S. history. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934 introduced 
a new idea. Since that time the President can ne- 
gotiate tariff rates with other countries in exchange 
for similar concessions from the other country. 


Tariff rates remain on the books, but the tariff 
collected is set by international agreement. 

Immediate effects of reciprocal trade were these: 
tariff rates dropped on the average from 52.8% 
of the value of the imports (1930) to 19.4% 
(1947); 94% of U. S. imports fell under recipro- 
cal agreements (1947); in a two-year period 
(1934-35 to 1938-39) U. S. exports to trade- 
agreement countries rose 63%. 

There are escape clauses in the reciprocal agree- 
ments. If a U. S. industry can prove its business is 
hurt by foreign competition, the tariff can be ad- 
justed upwards. This has happened recently on 
imported cheese, bicycles, watches, etc. 


IS TRADE COOPERATION POSSIBLE? 

An important development of the reciprocal trade 
idea was the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), signed in 1947 and subscribed to 
by 35 nations doing 80% of the world’s trade 
(Russia is not a member). GATT provides ma- 
chinery for tariff negotiation on a product-by- 
product basis. An Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration (OTC) will be set up to keep the negotia- 
tion machinery running smoothly. U. S. will prob- 
ably join OTC. 


WHAT ABOUT EAST-WEST TRADE? 
Trade is also a cold war weapon. In 1951 the VU. S. 
cut off all tariff concessions to communist bloc 
countries and supported a UN embargo on ship- 
ments of strategic materials (goods that could be 
used for war) to Red China. In October of that 
same year Congress passed the Battle Act, which 
allows (but does not direct) the President to cut 
off all U. S. aid to any country that sells strategic 
goods to any communist country. 

Battle Act controls have been relaxed — first in 
1954 and, after heavy pressure from Britain, in 
April 1956. The British colonies of Malaya and 
Singapore now ship rubber, their major export 
commodity, to Red China. Ceylon has been doing 
so since 1952 yet receives $5 million a year in 
U. S. aid. 

Since the controls were relaxed free world ex- 
ports to communist countries have risen 15% to 
a total of $2 billion. Free world imports from 
communist countries have climbed 32% to $2.4 
billion. But 97.4% of all communist trade is still 
within the communist bloc. And 9412 % of free 
world trade is still among free nations. (Total 
trade between free world countries in 1955 was 
$80 billion.) 
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Do you think your standard of living depends on 
U. S. world trade? Would you be willing to “do 
without” imported luxuries and necessities? Can 
the U. S. be “self-sufficient” in 1957? 

How important to the U. S. are foreign mar- 
kets? If U. S. industry and agriculture continue to 
grow, improve and expand — what should we do 
with our “surplus” output, the things we cannot 
consume at home? 
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JAPAN AND THE $1 BLOUSES 


As a result of World War II Japan lost an Asian 
empire that had supplied it with food, raw mate- 
rials and markets for booming Japanese industry. 
The Japanese population, confined to the home 
islands, has jumped from 72 million to 90 million. 
The labor force over 14 years of age is 40 million. 
All these people have to be employed and fed. 
Japan has to import 20% of its rice; total food 
imports are about 350,000 tons a year. 

Before the war China was one of Japan’s best 
customers — got 20% of Japan’s exports, supplied 
12% of Japan’s imports. Because of the UN em- 
bargo on Red China trade and the U. S. Battle 
Act, exports to Red China are now down to 2%. 

So Japan has turned to the U. S. for rice, grain, 
cotton, coal and other necessities. Japanese im- 
ports from the U. S. in 1954 totaled $726,541 ,000. 
In grains and cereals alone Japan bought $217 
million — the U. S. farmer’s best customer. 

To pay for its imports from the U. S., Japan 
sold to the U. S., in the same year, textiles and 
other manufactured goods worth $258,209,000. 
The “dollar gap” in 1954 amounted to $468,- 
332,000 — nearly half a billion dollars deficit. 

To help close the dollar gap U. S. aid to Japan 
averages $250 million a year ($2.5 billion between 
1945 and 1955). One way to close the rest of the 
gap is for the U. S. to buy more Japanese goods. 


THE CASE HISTORY .. . Japan is our best cus- 
tomer for unmanufactured cotton (buys 26% of 
the U. S. export crop). Japan’s textile industry is 
modern and efficient. In 1952 Japan introduced 
on U. S. markets a well-made, well-styled $1 cot- 
ton blouse. Sales soon reached 4 million dozen. 

U. S. textile industries protested, said they could 
not compete with “cheap Japanese labor.” (Jap- 
anese blousemakers earn $1.10 a day; U. S. blouse- 
makers, $1.40 an hour.) Georgia textile manufac- 
turers said Japanese competition had “practically 
wrecked the price structure” of the U. S. market. 
(Textiles are Georgia’s largest industry, employ 
32% of the state’s labor force, pay $275 million 
a year in wages.) Other states passed laws requir- 
ing retail stores to display signs if they sell Jap- 
anese cotton goods. Boycotts were launched. 

In January 1956 the Japanese government and 
textile industry announced their own quotas on ex- 
ports to the U. S. Blouse shipments were cut from 
4 million dozen (1954) to 1% million dozen 
(1956). Japan voluntarily restricted its cotton 
goods sales to 142 % of the U. S. market. 


EFFECT ON U. S. SALES Canada, biggest U. S. 
customer for manufactured cotton (like blouses) 
increased its Japanese imports from $1 million in 
1954 to $4.6 million in 1955. At the same time 
Canada increased its U. S. imports of manufac- 
tured cotton from $56.1 million to $61.4 million. 
On the domestic market the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion reported to the Senate: “Despite widespread 
concern . . . [Japanese] imports are not offering 
serious competition to most segments of the do- 
mestic textile industry.” 
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IN YOUR OPINION 


If small segments of a U. S. industry are hurt by 
foreign competition — but the industry as a whole 
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IND THE FARM SURPLUS WHAT HAPPENS TO WHEAT SURPLUSES? 


In a world where four-fifths of the people are 


it 25% of the wheat grown in the world: 
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is unaffected — how should the U. S. react? Where 
should we draw the line on foreign competition? 
What can — or should — the U. S. do about Ja- 
pan’s “dollar gap” — ignore it, continue aid to 
Japan indefinitely, buy more Japanese goods? 


underfed, is there really too much wheat? Or is it 
a matter of the inability of foreign countries to pay 
—in dollars — for all the wheat being raised? 
Since 1954 Congress has tried several ways to 
move more U. S. wheat on world markets. 


SUBSIDY Congress keeps domestic wheat prices 
at or near “parity” (with the cost of other U. S. 
goods) through the farm price support program. 
At the same time Congress tries to discourage 
U. S. farmers from planting so much wheat 
through the “soil bank” program — farmers are 
paid for not planting specified acreages. Then, on 
the export market, Congress authorizes a govern- 
ment subsidy to overseas customers. Thus the gov- 
ernment has allowed as much as 70-75¢ subsidy 
per bushel of wheat to foreign customers. 
FOREIGN CURRENCY Another approach is to 
accept foreign currency instead of dollars for U. S. 
wheat. During the three-year period 1954-57 Con- 
gress authorized the President to sell $3 billion 
worth of U. S. farm surpluses (including wheat) 
for foreign currency. About 40% of this currency 
is then loaned back to the surplus-buying nation. 
BARTER for needed raw materials and outright 
relief donations are other ways of disposing of 
U. S. farm surpluses. But in all surplus transactions 
involving cash, Congress has tried to make U. S. 
wheat (and other surpluses) more attractive to 
foreign buyers — through low prices, long-term 
léans, foreign currency, aid tie-in, etc. 

WHAT DOES THIS DO TO WORLD TRADE? 
Canada, Australia and other allied nations — 
which also have farm surpluses and get 6-9% of 
their foreign revenue from wheat — claim that 
U. S. surplus disposal is simply “dumping” and 
“price-cutting.” In 1956 the U. S. agreed to sell 
India $550 million worth of farm surpluses for 
$305.9 million, a discount of 44%. The U. S. ac- 
cepts payment in Indian currency and lends 65% 
of the money back to India on a long-term loan. 


COTTON 

The U. S. raised 14.5 million bales of cotton in 
1955-56. Another 11.2 million bales were already 
on hand as surplus. U. S. cotton on hand in 1956 
was equal to 50% of the entire world’s cotton 
supply. And U. S. stocks amounted to nearly a 
three-year supply for U. S. consumers (we use 9 
million bales a year). 

Any large-scale “dumping” of U. S. cotton 
could, some observers claim, seriously damage 
other cotton-producing countries like Brazil, India, 
Turkey, Pakistan, Mexico, Sudan. All of these 
countries are now receiving U. S. economic aid. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


How should the U. S. handle surpluses like wheat 
and cotton — cut back domestic production; un- 
load surpluses overseas, regardless of consequences 
to our allies; try to get international co-ordination 
for distribution of surpluses; try to get the sur- 
pluses to the countries that really need them? 
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CAN TRADE REPLACE AID? 


“Trade, not aid,” is a slogan coined by R. A. 
Butler, Britain’s Lord Privy Seal. In 1953 Butler 
said, “economic aid is neither a sound nor an en- 
during basis for cooperation between the U. S. and 
Great Britain.” 

Between 1948 and 1951 Britain received $2.694 
billion in U. S. Marshall Plan aid, to help put its 
industry and trade back on a sound basis. In that 
same period British exports rose from $2.3 billion 
a year to $7.2 billion and, in 1955, they reached 
$8.5 billion. Now Britain is receiving no economic 
aid from the U. S. (apart from oil and dollar help 
as an aftermath of the Suez crisis) although we 
are still providing military aid to all our Western 
European allies. 
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Does this mean that trade can eventually replace 
aid? Or is this true only in a case (like Britain) 
where the industry, materials, skills and know-how 
already exist in the country receiving aid? Do we 
have to give aid indefinitely to the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America? Can 
the U. S. afford a long-term “give-away” program? 





WHY NOT LOANS INSTEAD OF GIFTS? 


In 1954 President Eisenhower told Congress, 
“Economic aid on a grant basis should be termi- 
nated as soon as possible consistent with our na- 
tional interest . . . There may be some cases in 
which modest amounts of grants to underdevel- 
oped countries will importantly serve the interest 
of security . . . In other situations . . . support 
should be in the form of loans rather than grants.” 

In the 1956-57 foreign aid program 40% of 
the strictly nonmilitary aid is in the form of loans 
rather than gifts. Terms are generous and interest 
is low — 3% if the loan is repaid in dollars, 4% 
if repaid in local currency. Russian nonmilitary 
economic aid runs at about the same level as U. S. 
aid — $1 billion a year. Russian interest rates are 
lower — 2%-3% — and repayment is frequently 
in raw materials and surplus agricultural products. 


OR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION? 


Both Under Secretary of State Christian Herter 
and Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee have 
suggested, in different ways, that the U. S. should 
cooperate with other developed countries in aid to 
underdeveloped nations. Herter suggests channel- 
ing aid through the UN. The Senator suggests 
creating a world-wide aid “pool” from a 15% sav- 
ing in all arms budgets. If the money were pooled, 
he says, “neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States could individually claim credit for its suc- 
cesses or be blamed for its failure.” 









how much trade — 


how much aid? 


Another possibility is SUNFED, Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development. Thirty 
governments would contribute to a $250 million 
pool which would make some grants and liberal 
loans. The U. S. has agreed to support SUNFED 
when and if disarmament is achieved. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (“World Bank”) is another aid re- 
source associated with the UN. Members are 50 
noncommunist countries. Capital is $9 billion. The 
bank is a regular business, makes long-term loans 
on projects to raise production levels and living 
standards. The bank makes a profit of $30 million 
a year through loans to 42 countries. An affiliate 
of the World Bank, the International Finance Cor- 
poration, was set up in July 1956 to provide “risk” 
or “vénture” capital on projects that the World 
Bank cannot handle. 


OTHER SOLUTIONS? 


UN CIVIL SERVICE Lester Pearson, Canadian 
foreign minister, suggests ‘an international profes- 
sional and technical civil service of the United 
Nations with experts especially trained for work 
in the underdeveloped areas.” In March 1956 UN 
Secretary General backed this suggestion. The 
civil servants would work “as public officials in- 
tegrated in the national administrations” of the 
underdeveloped countries. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT The U. S. Export- 
Import Bank encourages private U. S. companies 
to invest in foreign industry and enterprises. U. S. 
foreign investments are now about $18 billion, but 
only a small part of this builds basic new indus- 
tries that underdeveloped countries need. The 
U. S. government now has treaties or agreements 
with 20 underdeveloped countries to protect U. S. 
investors, guarantee them the same rights as local 
investors or to insure U. S. businessmen against 
losses from “nationalization” or expropriation of 
their interests. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


Should the U. S. put more emphasis on loans 
rather than grants —or perhaps cut out foreign 
economic aid altogether? 

Should the U. S. try to create more “neutral” aid 
money — money that goes through an internation- 
al agency like the UN and can’t be identified with 
any one country? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages? 

Bearing in mind the kind of world you want to 
see, what can or should the U. S. do about (a) 
problems of underdeveloped nations; (b) increas- 
ing, decreasing or changing the emphasis in U. S. 
aid; (c) ironing out any conflicts that may exist 
between U. S. aid and U. S. trade policies? 
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OPINION BALLOT 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 
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In handling U. S. farm surpluses the VU. S. 


1 In the foreign aid program the U. S. should 
should (check the one or two statements you 


(check all statements you agree with or add 


your own): agree with or add your own): 

J a a. Use domestic legislation, soil bank, other 
[-] 2 Do what we are doing now. incentives to cut farm production and to elimi- 
P . aes nate, as far as possible, the surplus problem. 

C7] b. Cut out all kinds of aid. This is not the way A ‘ : 3 
to meet the problems. y b. Do nothing to interfere with surpluses; let 

them build up. 
[-] . Increase straight economic aid but keep [_] _ ¢ Dispose of surpluses by cutting prices on the 
military aid at 1956-57 level. world market and offering attractive deals in 
a" at ; our aid program. 
2 d. Increase economic aid but cut military aid : 

sat in proportion. ‘ CT] d. Dispose of as many of our surpluses as we 
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e. Give more grants; we shouldn't expect these 
people to pay back loans. 


f. Give more loans; cut out grants as soon as 
possible. 


. Channel more aid through the UN or other 
international bodies. This is too big a job; it 
calls for international co-ordination. 


h. Continue to give most aid direct; let people 
know where it comes from. 


i. Match Russian aid offers in generosity of 
terms; it is important to try to keep Russian 
technicians, equipment, etc. out of the under- 
developed countries. 


j. Challenge Russia to cooperate with us in 
planned world-wide aid programs. 


k. Other: 
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can on the world market by keeping prices at 
a fair level, to avoid undercutting our friends 
and allies. Continue to offer surpluses to needy 
countries under our aid program but only in 
cases where they cannot pay world market 
prices and where we are not depriving our 
friends and allies of a cash market. Handle 
any left over surpluses as a domestic problem. 


e. Set up an international conference or agency 
to study ways of getting world “surpluses” to 
world “deficit” areas without disturbing world 
market prices. Surplus wheat isn’t really sur- 
plus as long as people are going hungry in 
the world. 


f. Other: 





In our long-term economic relations with the 
underdeveloped world the U. S. should (check 
all the statements you agree with or add your 
own): 


a. Put greater emphasis on U. S. private in- 
vestment in the kinds of industries these coun- 


tries need. Let the U. S. government act as a 
channel to recommend worthwhile U. S. in- 
vestments overseas and to co-ordinate private 
efforts. 


In its foreign trade policies the U. S. should 
(check all the statements you agree with or 
add your own): 
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a. Return to high tariffs in any field where a 
U. S. industry has difficulty competing with 
foreign products. 


b. Work for lower tariffs in all fields; expect 
U. S. industry to meet foreign competition or 
adapt itself to new products and different 
markets. 


c. Tackle each trade problem on its own merits 
by giving a fair hearing to both U. S. industry 
and our foreign competitors; try to work out 
healthy world trade relations based on reason- 
able competition. 


d. Abolish restrictions on East-West trade; the 
free world can hold its own in competition 
with the communist world. 


e. Broaden trade with the communist world 
but keep restrictions on strategic or key war 
materials. 


f. Other: 
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b. Provide some government subsidy or guar- 
antee to U. S. capital invested overseas. 


ce. Put more emphasis on UN economic devel- 
opment programs such as SUNFED — in- 
crease U. S. support and contributions. 


d. Put more emphasis on trade with under- 
developed nations (and developed countries 
that are having dollar problems); this is 
healthier in the long run than an indefinite aid 
program. 


e. Set up whole new industries in underdevel- 
oped countries (like the steel plant Russia 
promised to build in India). Projects like this 
will contribute to basic economic development 
in these areas. 


f. Continue a limited amount of aid and a 
reasonable amount of trade but make these 
countries realize they have to work out their 
Own economic problems and it will take them 
a long time to do so. 


g. Other: 














OPINION BALLOT 


(TRADE-AID) 


Discussing the facts is the first step; next, make your decisions. Figure out 
what U. S. policies you are willing to support. Talk over possible answers to 
each question. Weigh the consequences and the costs of each answer. If you 
don’t like the printed answers, write out your own thoughts in your own words. 
Make your policy decisions, but be sure your answers don’t contradict 
each other. Remember — your opinion counts. Make it an informed opinion! 


1 In the foreign aid program the U. S. should 2 In its foreign trade policies the U. S. should 
(check all statements you agree with or add (check all the statements you agree with or 
your own): add your own): 


a. Do what we are doing now. 


b. Cut out all kinds of aid. This is not the way 
to meet the problems. 


c. Increase straight economic aid but keep 
military aid at 1956-57 level. 


d. Increase economic aid but cut military aid 
in proportion. 


e. Give more grants; we shouldn’t expect these 
people to pay back loans. 


f. Give more loans; cut out grants as soon as 
possible. 


g. Channel more aid through the UN or other 
international bodies. This is too big a job; it 
calls for international co-ordination. 


h. Continue to give most aid direct; let people 
know where it comes from. 


i. Match Russian aid offers in generosity of 
terms; it is important to try to keep Russian 
technicians, equipment, etc. out of the under- 
developed countries. 


j. Challenge Russia to cooperate with us in 
planned world-wide aid programs. 


k. Other: 



































a. Return to high tariffs in any field where a 
U. S. industry has difficulty competing with 
foreign products. 


b. Work for lower tariffs in all fields; expect 
U. S. industry to meet foreign competition or 
adapt itself to new products and different 
markets. 


c. Tackle each trade problem on its own merits 
by giving a fair hearing to both U. S. industry 
and our foreign competitors; try to work out 
healthy world trade relations based on reason- 
able competition. 


d. Abolish restrictions on East-West trade; the 
free world can hold its own in competition 
with the communist world. 


e. Broaden trade with the communist world 
but keep restrictions on strategic or key war 
materials. 


f. Other: 






































In handling U. S. farm surpluses the U. S. In our long-term economic relations with the 
should (check the one or two statements you underdeveloped world the U. S. should (check 
agree with or add your own): all the statements you agree with or add your 


a. Use domestic legislation, soil bank, other 
incentives to cut farm production and to elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, the surplus problem. 


b. Do nothing to interfere with surpluses; let 
them build up. 


c. Dispose of surpluses by cutting prices on the 
world market and offering attractive deals in 
our aid program. 


d. Dispose of as many of our surpluses as we 
can on the world market by keeping prices at 
a fair level, to avoid undercutting our friends 
and allies. Continue to offer surpluses to needy 
countries under our aid program but only in 
cases where they cannot pay world market 
prices and where we are not depriving our 
friends and allies of a cash market. Handle 
any left over surpluses as a domestic problem. 


e. Set up an international conference or agency 
to study ways of getting world “surpluses” to 
world “deficit” areas without disturbing world 
market prices. Surplus wheat isn’t really sur- 
plus as long as people are going hungry in 
the world. 


f. Other: 



































own): 


a. Put greater emphasis on U. S. private in- 
vestment in the kinds of industries these coun- 
tries need. Let the U. S. government act as a 
channel to recommend worthwhile U. S. in- 
vestments overseas and to co-ordinate private 
efforts. 


b. Provide some government subsidy or guar- 
antee to U. S. capital invested overseas. 


c. Put more emphasis on UN economic devel- 
opment programs such as SUNFED — in- 
crease U. S. support and contributions. 


d. Put more emphasis on trade with under- 
developed nations (and developed countries 
that are having dollar problems); this is 
healthier in the long run than an indefinite ‘aid 
program. 


e. Set up whole new industries in underdevel- 
oped countries (like the steel plant Russia 
promised to build in India). Projects like this 
will contribute to basic economic development 
in these areas. 


f. Continue a limited amount of aid and a 
reasonable amount of trade but make these 
countries realize they have to work out their 
own economic problems and it will take them 
a long time to do so. 


g. Other: 












































Decisions « 


D7F9 Copyright 1957, 
Foreign Policy Association Incorporated, 345 E. 46 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
FPA was founded in 1918 — is nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 
Its purpose is to help the American people inform themselves on world affairs. 


CAN U.S. MAINTAIN 


WORLD LEADERSHIP? 


“Our Nation is called to leadership . . . in the world . . ." said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower early in 1956. But events have moved swiftly in the 
course of a year. Russia is competing with us in industrial power, 
in trade, aid and influence in the world. A few military experts hinted, 
in 1956, that we may be losing the military arms race to Russia. Late 
in the year two of our closest allies questioned U.S. leadership in 
diplomacy. How do these challenges add up? Can the U. S. hold onto 
world leadership in 1957? These questions — and the “Decisions” 
questions that follow — may help you understand and act on U.S. 
foreign policy this year. 


Does your opinion count 
in shaping U.S. foreign policy? 


@ What kind of world does the U.S. want? 


a The UN — important to U.S. foreign policy? 


a What decisions do we face in 1957? 








does your opinion count in shaping 


Treaties . . “summit” conferences . . . oil and the Suez Canal 
. . . the taxpayer’s bill for foreign aid . . . H-bomb tests. . . 
a UN police force . . . U. S. air bases in Iceland and Morocco 


. . . the deadlock on disarmament... 

Foreign policy problems are complicated. How can the average 
citizen think all these problems through? How can the ordinary 
farmer, businessman or shop technician get enough facts to 
come up with the right answers? Isn’t foreign policy something 


for the experts to worry about? 


perhaps — but who are the experts who make U. S. foreign policy? 


U. S. PRESIDENT The Constitution names the 
President ““Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States” and gives him the 
power (‘with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate”) to “make treaties . . . appoint ambassadors 
. . . receive ambassadors . . . and take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.” To carry out U. S. 
foreign policy the President appoints a chief ad- 
viser, the ranking member of his cabinet — the 
Secretary of State. And the Secretary of State 
heads a government department, the State Depart- 
ment, which recommends and carries out approved 
programs in international affairs. 

U. S. CONGRESS The Senate and the House of 
Representatives do the “approving” of White 
House policies. No U. S. treaty with a foreign 
country is valid until two-thirds of the Senate 
ratifies the treaty. No money can be spent for for- 
eign policy, defense or any other purpose until 
both houses of Congress appropriate the money. 
No new taxes can be raised to support defense, 
foreign affairs or any other purpose until the 
House of Representatives initiates the tax law. The 
White House and leaders of Congress consult fre- 
quently on foreign policy. The White House usual- 
ly works out the detailed plans — but only Con- 
gress transforms these plans into law. 

OTHER “EXPERTS” The White House, State 
Department, Congressional committees and indi- 
vidual Senators and Congressmen all hire experts 
and specialists — to do year-round research jobs, 
study proposed projects, recommend new policies, 
work out new budgets and legislation, co-ordinate 
all phases of foreign policy strategy. And many of 
the experts in Washington are not hired by gov- 
ernment at all — they are lobbyists or consultants 
hired by a particular industry, farm or business 
group, by a veterans’ or civic organization . . . Or 
they may represent action groups, committees for 
or against certain public policies (higher or lower 
tariffs, more or less foreign aid, for greater support 
to a particular foreign country, etc.). These un- 
official experts argue their points of view before 
Congressional committees and (in the corridors or 
over dinner) with individual legislators. 

ALL TOGETHER The experts in and out of gov- 
ernment — official and unofficial — represent many 
points of view, a variety of interests, disagreement 
on “goals,” differences over “methods.” They in- 
fluence individual votes in Congress and the shape 
of over-all U. S. foreign policy. 





WHERE DO YOU FIT IN? You, as an individ- 
ual citizen in a democratic society, are also part 
of the picture. Your opinions — informed or igno- 
rant, wise or foolish — play an important part in 
the shaping of U. S. foreign policy. For example, 
here are some of the things you do (or do not do) 
that influence U. S. foreign policy: 


YOU VOTE — You elect a President, a Vice 
President, Senators and a Congressman to rep- 
resent you and the things you believe in, in your 
government in Washington. Sometimes your vote 
is based on foreign policy. In the 1956 Presidential 
and Congressional elections, for example, many 
Americans indicated that they voted for one man 
or for the other (or for one of the political parties) 
because of the Middle East crisis which broke just 
a few days before the election. Each of these votes 
said, in effect, “I believe you can handle this crisis 
better than the other candidate.” 


YOU REACT — When new foreign policies are 
proposed in Washington, you react — sometimes 
violently. You send telegrams to your Congress- 
men or Senators, you write letters to the editor of 
your newspaper, you pass resolutions in your club 
or society. Sometimes you speak up at lunch, on 
the street corner, at a butcher shop or in your own 
home — and you influence other people’s opinions. 
Or you join an action organization, a political 
party to work for policies you believe in. Or you 
react by doing nothing, by letting your neighbors 
do all the talking — and doing nothing also affects 
your government’s policies. 


AND GOVERNMENT LISTENS — The White 
House and the State Department read their mail. 
So do your Senators and Congressmen. The State 
Department, for example, has a special division 
to analyze letters, telegrams, newspaper editorials, 
public opinion surveys, club resolutions and other 
expressions of your opinion (including “Decisions” 
Opinion Ballots). These public opinion studies are 
summarized in a weekly report to the Secretary of 
State and to foreign service officers overseas. These 
reports tell the State Department what policies you 
support, which policies you disapprove of, what 
you would like to see done. Each Senator and Con- 
gressman, too, reads his daily mail and home-town 
newspaper to find out what his constituents expect 
him to do about foreign policy. Your government 
expects, asks for and listens to public opinion. 





sing U.S. foreign policy? 


but has public opinion ever made a difference in foreign policy? 
THINK ABOUT THESE EXAMPLES FROM RECENT HISTORY — 


When World War I ended and American troops 
came home from Europe, the public seemed to 
want to forget about the war and the rest of the 
world. The attitude was, “let’s mind our own busi- 
ness.” Leaders in Congress didn’t like the idea of 
the League of Nations. Public figures and private 
citizens all over the country expressed the same 
opinions. In spite of President Woodrow Wilson’s 
cross-country campaign supporting the League and 
the Treaty of Versailles (which set it up) the Sen- 
ate rejected the treaty 55 to 39. 

But after World War II the American public was 
clearly of a different mind. There was a great deal 
of public enthusiasm for the United Nations. The 
U. S. government took the lead and the people fol- 
lowed enthusiastically. Private organizations for 
the UN sprouted up all over the country. A large 
majority of U. S. newspapers were in favor. The 
vote in the Senate was 89 to 2. Demobilization was 
another matter. Public clamor was high in 1945 to 
“bring our boys home.” The President, military 
experts, leaders in Congress all urged that we “go 
slow,” wait till the peace treaties are signed, wait 
till we see what Russia is going to do. Within a 






policies, programs and new ideas originate in Washington, but... 


matter of 12 months U. S. armed forces dropped 
from 12 to under 3 million men. Public opinion 
had had its say. 

AND MORE RECENTLY — In 1953, after two 
years of stalemated peace talks, U. S. public opin- 
ion favored a compromise peace settlement in 
Korea. The truce was signed and Korea remained 
divided into free and communist halves. 

In 1954, the Vice President suggested in a public 
speech that the U. S. might send troops to Indo- 
china, to prevent a communist victory. Letters, 
telegrams, editorials and club resolutions all over 
the country expressed disapproval. The troops were 
not sent. 

In 1956, when first Israel and then Britain and 
France invaded Egypt, public opinion clearly op- 
posed U. S. military intervention. No troops were 
sent. We turned instead to the United Nations to 
solve the problem. 

At the same moment revolution broke out in 
Hungary — and Russian troops marched in to put 
it down. U. S. public opinion favored pressure, 
moral support and relief for the refugees — but no 
troops. Again the government turned to the UN. 
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Congress and the White House can carry out only those foreign policies which you, the Amer- 


ican public, are willing to support and pay for, through your opinion, your votes and your taxes. 


“. . When a nation leads, it is not enough that 
even an entire government, legislative and execu- 
tive, should see this problem [competition with 
Russia] as one. That doesn’t make it a truly na- 
tional policy . . . Every citizen has a job that he 
cannot delegate. He cannot delegate it to the most 
powerful and the most influential political leaders. 
He must take his part in getting himself informed 
... There is nothing more important in the world 
today than that America — 167 million Americans 
— shall be informed on the basic facts in this 
whole struggle.” 
President DwicHt D. EISENHOWER 
April 21, 1956 


HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT IT? 


Do you really think public opinion counts in shap- 
ing U. S. foreign policy? If not, why not? If you 
think it does count, how and in what ways? Do you 
believe public opinion ever initiates foreign policy 
—can you think of any examples? Or does it act 
mostly in terms of veto or approval? If you think 
public opinion is important, is there any reason 
why opinions should be informed or educated? 
What opportunities does the average citizen have 
to inform himself on the facts in foreign policy? 





what kind of world 
does the U.S. want? 


Some of the things America wants from the world have been written into history by 
peacetime deeds, wartime sacrifices. But the reasons — the hopes and the goals — 
are frequently expressed in words. Public documents, speeches of statesmen, treaties 
and charters tell this part of the story. Here are a few of these statements, spanning 


161 years of U. S. history: 


“Why .. . entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor or caprice? It is our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances with any portion of 
the foreign world .. .” 
George Washington’s Farewell Address, 1796 
. The American continents . . . are hence- 
forth not to be considered for future colonization 
by any European powers...” 
Monroe Doctrine, 1823 
. We look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. The first is free- 
dom of speech and expression —: everywhere in 
the world. The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way — everywhere in 
the world. The third is freedom from want... 
economic understanding which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants 
— everywhere in the world. The fourth is freedom 
from fear .. . a worldwide reduction of armaments 
to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression — any neighbor — every- 
where in the world . 
Four Freedoms Speech 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 1941 


The United States and Great Britain: 

. Desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned . . . Respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live . . . Will endeavor . . . to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or small 

. access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world . . . Believe that all the 
nations of the world . . . must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force .. .” 

Atlantic Charter, 1941 


IN YOUR OPINION 


How would you explain the difference between 
Washington’s point of view (first quotation) and 
Stettinius’? Have times changed since Washing- 
ton’s day? Or is Washington’s advice just as sound 
today as it was in 1796? Does the U. S. need 
“permanent alliances” now, in the smaller, faster- 
moving world of 1957? Is a world organization 
like the UN a foreign “entanglement?” 

Can the U. S. always live up to its philosophy 


. We have sought . . . to insure that the 
strength of the major nations will be used both 
justly and effectively for the common welfare — 
under the law of a world Charter in which all 
peaceful nations are joined together . . .” 

Former Secretary of State 
EpwarD R. STETTINIUS, 1945 


“At the present moment in world history nearly 
every nation must choose between alternative ways 
of life. The choice is too often not a free one... 
I believe that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressure .. .” 
Truman Doctrine, 1947 
. It is logical that the United States should do 
whatever it is able to do to assist in the return of 
normal economic health in the world, without 
which there can be no political stability and no as- 
sured peace. Our policy is not directed against any 
country or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation and chaos .. .” 
Marshall Plan, 1947 


. The U. S. A. knows that if the fearful trend 
of atomic military build-up can be reversed, this 
greatest of destructive forces can be developed into 
a great boon for the benefit of all mankind. The 
U. S. A. knows that peaceful power from atomic 
energy is no dream of the future. That capability, 
already proved, is here now, today . 

Atoms-for-Peace Speech 
President DwiGHT D. EISENHOWER, 1953 


. We [U. S. and Great Britain] shall persevere 
in seeking a just and lasting peace and a universal 
and effectively controlled disarmament which will 
relieve mankind of the burden and terror of mod- 
ern weapons...” 

Declaration of Washington, 1956 


of foreign policy? For example, we are on record 
(Atlantic Charter) favoring ‘equal access” for all 
nations to trade and raw materidls. But in 1957 the 
U. S. is prohibited by law from trading with Rus- 
sia and Red China in certain strategic goods. Is 
this inconsistency? Or is it a matter of VU. S. 
security and national defense? Are there times 
when philosophy has to give ground to national 
interest? 













































the UN~—important to U.S. foreign fF 


The U.S. is a founding member of the United Nations, an international organization 
the purposes of which are, “To maintain international peace and security ... To develop 
friendly relations among nations . . . To achieve international cooperation in solving 
international problems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character .. . 
To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations .. .” 


BUT HOW DOES IT WORK? The UN operates in both political and nonpolitical 
fields. The political news from the Security Council and the General Assembly makes 
most of the headlines. But the work in social, economic, cultural and other fields is just 
as important. The Security Council (11 members, five of them permanent — U.S., 
Britain, France, Russia, China) is the “keeper of the peace.” But each of the five great 
powers in the Security Council has veto rights. Russia has used the veto 79 times in 11 
years to block UN action... 
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A. When the Korean War broke out in 1950, Russia was absent from ECO 
the Security Council, could not use the veto. So the UN acted fast and 

effectively, sent troops to halt aggression. —_— 
B. But Russia has used the veto to block admission of new members engage 
(Jordan, Italy, Finland, Japan, etc.) and for other purposes. To get tive en 
around abuse of the veto in a situation where peace is threatened (as in Health. 
Korea) the General Assembly — all member nations — adopted the transpc 
“uniting for peace” resolution in 1950. Now if the Security Council is sistance 
prevented from acting against aggression or a breach of peace, the activitie 
General Assembly can meet on 24 hours notice and can recommend agencie 
action to all UN members. Organi: 
C. and D. This is what happened when the Hungarian and Middle East Asseml 
crises broke out in 1956. Russia prevented the Security Council from the spe 
acting in the Hungarian revolt; Britain and France vetoed UN action in Econo 
the Middle East conflict involving Britain, France, Israel and Egypt. ECOSC 


Both matters went to an emergency session of the UN General Assembly. tees an 


jn policy? 
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UN HUNGARIAN RELIEF 


The General Assembly wanted three 
things in Hungary — Russian troops 


to withdraw, UN relief to be 
cepted and UN observers to be 


mitted. Russia refused to comply. 
The other two jobs were given to er" 
the UN Secretary General, Dag Ham- 7 / Vy] 


marskjold, to work out. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


In the nonpolitical field the UN is 
engaged in thousands of construc- 
tive enterprises all over the world. 
Health, food supply, trade and 
transport, education, technical as- 
sistance are examples. Most of these 
activities are handled by specialized 
agencies (UNESCO, World Health 
Organization, etc.). The General 
Assembly supervises the work of 
the specialized agencies through the 
Economic and Social Council. 
ECOSOC also‘has its own commit- 
tees and reports regularly. 
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UN EMERGENCY FORCE 


In Hungary, UN troops were not sug- 
gested. But in the Middle East a UN 
Emergency Force, made up of troops 
from the small powers, was author- 
ized. First UN units landed in Egypt 
November 15, 11 days after authori- 
zation. None of the nations involved 
could agree on the functions of the 
UN force so, again, the UN Secretary 
General was given wide powers to. 
negotiate and to act. 
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UN SUEZ CLEARANCE 


Clearing the Suez Canal of 49 sunken 
ships may cost $40 million (early 
estimates). Egypt, Britain-France and 
others disagreed on who should pay. 
But the UN Secretary General pro- 
posed the UN should supervise the 
task. The General Assembly gave him 
the authority November 24, 1956. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


This UN body looks after the wel- 
fare and economic and political 
progress of “trust territories” — 
nonself-governing colonies placed 
under its administration. 


IN YOUR OPINION 


This agency settles disputes between 
member states, in terms of interna- 
tional law. It also advises the UN 
on legal matters and interprets the 
UN Charter. 


On the basis of later developments, how effective do you think the UN has 
been in (a) the Hungarian situation, (b) bringing peace to the Middle East 
in the present crisis? Do you think the UN Emergency Force is a good idea? 
Should it be set up permanently? What other machinery should be set up to 
carry out the jobs we assign to the UN? Does the UN need more or less 
authority? Why was the Secretary General given so much responsibility in 
Hungary and the Middle East? How important is the UN to the U. S.? 
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what decisions do ' 


We used to think of the world in terms of the globe A 
at the left — free nations united against the com- w 
munist threat and, standing to one side, the un-_ ¢h 
committed nations of Asia and Africa. Suddenly, _ ti 
late in 1956, the face of the world changed (like al 
the globe at the right). Cracks appeared in the k 
free world alliance. Cracks appeared within the in 
communist bloc. The United Nations became a_ ge 
new rallying point. Small nations — Israel, Egypt, _p 
Yugoslavia — suddenly acted with new power and’ w 
independence. Uncommitted nations (like India) w 
carried more weight in the shaky world balance. to 


WHERE ARE THE AREAS 


Russia is our most powerful competitor — in 
world power and world influence, and for the 
friendship of the uncommifted peoples. How 
strong is the competition? How deep are the 
cracks in the satellite bloc? Where are the dan- 
ger spots — Europe? Middle East? Asia? 


1. how should U. S. compete with Russia? 2 


Newest threat of war is in the Middle East. 
Arab nationalism, Arab-Israeli hatreds, the free 
world’s oil and the Suez Canal — How is Russia 
playing off these conflicts to build its own in- 
fluence in the Middle East? What can the UN 
do? What are U. S. risks? 


3. what U. S. stakes in Middle East? 4. 


WHAT ARE THE POLIC 


In 1957 the uncommitted nations count — in 
the UN, in the balance of world power. But 
most of these nations are former colonies, sus- 
picious of U. S. alliances with European colo- 
nial powers. Can we reconcile this conflict? 


5. U. S. — for or against "Colonialism?" 6. 


CAN WE MEASU 


If we recognize the odds in world competition 
—if we’re willing to pay the costs — what 
weapons and tools do we need for survival? 
How much military power? What kind of war 
can we fight — or prevent? 


7. what U. S. military strategy 8. 


in nuclear age? 






Ho we face in 1957 ? 
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And Americans faced this great decision: how can 
we reshape over-all U. S. foreign policy to meet 
this strangely new 1957 world? In this new situa- 
tion, how do we work with both our Western 
allies and the uncommitted nations? How do we 
keep Russia from tipping the balance in its favor 
in this struggle for world leadership? Here are four 
geographical areas of conflict . . . two of the im- 
portant policy dilemmas we must face . . . and the 
weapons and economic tools we need in order to 
win. The answers to these questions offer a key 
to U. S. foreign policy for 1957. 


; AREAS OF CONFLICT? 
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Hinge of the free world alliance is Western Eu- 
rope. How strong is this partnership in 1957? 
How permanent are the cracks between the 
U. S. and Britain and France? How do we com- 
pete with Russia in Europe — is divided Ger- 
many the key? What hopes and plans for 1957? 


2. what U. S. policy for Europe? 


Russia’s partner in the struggle to win the un- 
committed peoples is Red China whose govern- 
ment the U. S. does not recognize. Where do we 
stand in this contest? Why do the “neutralists” 
deal with Red China? Can we block this — or 
should we reconsider U. S. policy? 


4. should U. S. deal with Red China? 


POLICY DILEMMAS? 


What about the policy of the uncommitted na- 
tions? Can any country stand on the sidelines in 
this global struggle? Many “neutralists” deal 
with Russia and Red China now. Have we al- 
ready lost the uncommitted nations? 


6. are "Neutralists" against U. S.? 


MEASURE UP? 


And what kind of economic strategy? Is- for- 
eign aid still necessary — where and how much? 
Can trade win the war on want and help stop 
communism? What can we do, in aid and trade, 
through the UN? 


8. how much trade — how much aid? 


Photos: Ewing Galloway, United Nations. 
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